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THE PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY OF THE MYTH 


CHAPTER I.—THE DREAM AND MytH as SYMBOLIC OF WISH 
FULFILLMENT 


No one who has read Freud’s classic work on dream interpre- 
tation can fail to be impressed at the enormous field it opens 
up. The dream is no longer a meaningless jumble of scattered 
ideas signifying nothing; it is a symbolic expression of what 
is deepest in a man’s personality. A certain solidarity is estab- 
lished between our dreams and waking thoughts. We begin to 
guess the enormous importance of the unconscious in our daily 
life. Finally, psychiatrists have found in Freud’s theory a new 
and extremely fertile source of treatment for the psychoses. 

Less than a score of years have passed since this work was 
published, yet in this comparatively short time the literature of 
psychoanalysis has grown so enormously that it almost deserves 
the rank of a separate science. One of the most interesting de- 
velopments has been its invasion of the field of folklore and myth- 
ology. Students like Jung, Abraham, Rank and Ricklin have 
recognized in the myth something analogous to the dream and 
phantasy, so that the tales of folklore may be looked on as the 
phantasies of the race. And just as Freud demonstrated that 
there is a wealth of meaning hidden under the apparent nonsense 
of the dream, so these later investigators have found in the 
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myth the symbolic expression of the deepest thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the race which handed them down from father to son. 
In this field, too, the method of psychoanalysis has been very pro- 
lific of results, and we have been able by its aid to read a deeper 
and more important meaning into the tales of folklore. 

There are periods in the growth of every science when it is 
well to pause and take stock of the results accomplished and try 
to estimate their value. In the enthusiasm and eagerness of a 
science’s youth it is inevitable that certain facts will be over- 
emphasized, others, of no less importance, neglected, and the true 
relationship which these various facts bear to one another mis- 
understood. In later years a process of readjustment takes 
place, the sweeping generalizations of earlier times are modified, 
and fixed lines of research are mapped out to be followed after- 
wards. This paper aims to be critical in the above sense. We 
shall review briefly the present theories of the psychoanalysts on 
the myth, and compare them with each other and with the data 
of other branches of psychology and mythology. It will be con- 
cerned, therefore, with criticism rather than deduction; and if 
there shall be found anything suggestive in the viewpoint taken 
this paper will have abundantly accomplished its purpose. If this 
viewpoint seems unduly critical, this must be attributed to the 
nature of the task undertaken rather than to a lack of apprecia- 
tion for the undoubtedly valuable results of the Freudian method. 


Professor Freud’s point of departure is the conception of the 
dream as the expression of a wish fulfillment. “All our acts 
arise from the desire that something shall come to pass or shall 
not come to pass. It is for this that we labor; it is for this that 
we think. If we are unable to accomplish a desire in reality, we 
at least realize it in phantasy,’ as Jung expresses it. 

Sometimes this wish-fulfillment is quite patent, sometimes it 
is very obscure and can only be interpreted with the aid of tech- 
nical methods. As an example of the former class, we may 
instance the dream of the young medical student with the pro- 


1Jung: L’Analyse des Réves, L’Année Psychologique, 1900, p. 162. 
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pensity to sleep whom Freud mentions. One morning his land- 
lady called him at the usual time, but this morning sleep was 
peculiarly attractive to the young man; whereupon he “dreamt 
of a room in a hospital, a bed in which he was lying, and a chart 
pinned over his head reading, ‘Joe H...... , cand. med., 22 
years old.’ He said to himself in the dream, ‘If I am already 
at the hospital, I don’t have to go there,’ turned over and slept 
on. He had thus frankly admitted to himself his motive for 
dreaming.’” 

Of course, comparatively few dreams offer such evident inter- 
pretation. On the other hand, we frequently dream of what is 
not merely indifferent but even acutely unpleasant. It is hard 
to see how such dreams can express the fulfillment of a wish, 
yet Freud is ready with an explanation. We must distinguish 
between the manifest content of the dream, the interpretation it 
offers on the surface, and the latent content which can only be 
discovered by painstaking analysis. 

This latent content is concealed by symbols. For the things 
and incidents of the dream are only the signs by which the un- 
conscious expresses itself. This is the most salient point of the 
Freudian theory, and it has proved extremely fertile. Sometimes 
the symbolism is comparatively simple, as in the case mentioned 
by White® of the subject who dreamed of the death of an old 
lady living next door. The dreamer had not the remotest idea of 
what the dream meant, but analysis proved that the old lady was 
a surrogate for the dreamer’s own mother, whose death was un- 
consciously desired. The old lady was the symbol which the un- 
conscious used to express this wish. 

This attitude of Freud has received much confirmation, but 
never, perhaps, so clearly as in an ingenious experiment of 
Morton Prince. We cite the account of this experiment at some 
length, for the double purpose of illustrating and confirming the 
Freudian viewpoint on symbolism. 


2 Freud, S.: The Interpretation of Dreams, p. 106. Translation by A. A. 
Brill, New York: The Macmillan Company. 1913. 

8 White, W. A.: Mechanisms of Character Formation, p. 88. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. 
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“To a suitable subject while in a deep hypnotic trance state 
I gave a suggestion in the form of a wish to be worked out 
to fulfillment in a dream. It so happened that this subject was 
going through a period of stress and strain, for which she sought 
relief. I also knew that she had a very strong desire to do a 
good piece of original psychological work and had advised her 
to take up the work as a solution of her difficulties. So, taking 
advantage of this desire, I impressed upon her, for the purpose 
of emphasizing the impulsive force of the desire, that she now 
had the longed-for opportunity, as the culmination of her pre- 
vious years of training, to do the work. I then gave her the 
following suggestion: ‘You want to do a good piece of original 
work, and your dream to-night will be the fulfillment of the 
wish.’ No hint as to what form the dream fulfillment should 
take was given, nor had she any knowledge before being put into 
the trance state that I intended to make an experiment. 

“It is interesting to note how the dream has a logical form 
which is unfolded as an argument. This itself is an allegorical 
transcript of the reasons previously suggested to her for the par- 
ticular solution of her problem. 

“The dream was a long one, and into it were logically intro- 
duced as a part of the argument the actual distressing circum- 
stances for the relief of which I had advised taking up the piece 
of psychological work as an outlet to her feelings and solution 
of her problem of life. I will give in detail only so much of. 


the dream as contains the wish fulfillment (which become also 


part of the dream argument), summarizing the remainder. The 
dream begins with an allegorical description of the great task 
involved in the study of psychology by all the workers of the 
world. The science of psychology is symbolized by a temple. 
‘I dreamed I was where they were building a great temple or 
cathedral—an enormous place, covering many acres of ground. 
Hundreds of men were building. Some were building spires, 
some were building foundations, and some were tearing down 
what they had built; some parts had fallen down of themselves. 
I was wandering around, looking on.’ Then she proceeds to 
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help one of the builders who was building a particular part of 
the temple, by bringing him material in the form of stones. 
This she had actually done in real life, contributing much psycho- 
logical material out of her own experiences. Many of these ex- 
periences had been very intimate ones from her inner life and 
had involved much suffering; hence the stones which she con- 
tributed in her dream were big and heavy and were beyond her 
strength to carry, so that she could only roll them, and some 
were sharp and made her hands bleed, so that her contribution 
involved much suffering. This part of the dream was only a 
prelude to the suggested wish fulfillment, but, as interpreted, con- 
tained a wish fulfillment in itself. 

“Then there was interjected an allegorical but very accurate 
description of the distressing circumstances to which I have 
referred and for which, as a problem of life, the suggested work 
was advised as a solution. Then logically followed the wish 
fulfillment and solution. She heard the voice of the builder 
whom she had been helping say to her, ‘ “Now, here are all the 
materials, and you must build a temple of your own.” And I 
[she] said, “I cannot.” And he said, “You can, and I will help 
you.” So I began to build the stones I had taken from him 
It was hard work, but I kept on, and a most beautiful temple 
grew up. . . . All the stones were very brilliant in color, 
but each one was stained with a drop of blood that came from 
a wound in my heart. And the temple grew up; and I handled 
all the stones. But somehow the temple grew up of itself, and 
lots of people were coming from all directions to look at it; and 
someone, who seemed to be William James, said, “It is the 
most valuable part of the temple,” and I felt very proud.’ . . . 

“After this dream was obtained the subject, who had no 
knowledge that any suggestion had been given to induce the 
dream, was told to analyze the dream herself by the method of 
associative memories. As is customary in the use of this 
method, in which she had had considerable experience, the mem- 
ories associated with each element of the dream were obtained. 
‘These memories all led back directly to her interest in psy- 
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chology and desire to contribute some original work, and to her 
own life’s experiences. Every one of the dream elements 
(temple, spires, foundations, stones, bleeding hands, drop of 
blood, from the wound in her heart, etc.) evoked associative 
memories which justified the inference that these elements were 
symbolisms of past experiences or of constructive imagination.’”* 

Besides such direct experimental proof, a mass of cumulative 
evidence has been growing, all of which tends to confirm the 
Freudian view that dreams, very frequently at least, are sym- 
bolic. The so-called “typical” dreams which recur with only 
slight variation in different individuals, and the uniformity with 
which certain symbols occur, can only be explained by admitting 
with Freud a common tendency in all minds to express dream- 
thoughts in symbolic form. 

Freud has developed an ingenious theory of the unconscious 
to answer the question, why should these thoughts be expressed 
symbolically rather than in their own proper guise? He argues 
that it is a native tendency of the human mind to repress what- 
ever is unpleasant to it. These repressed thoughts are gradually 
forgotten, so far as consciousness is concerned, but are con- 
served in the unconscious. The unconscious, therefore, is a 
great storehouse of repressed thoughts. There is a power, which 
Freud calls “the censor,” which keeps these thoughts from com- 
ing into consciousness during our waking hours. But during 
sleep they express themselves in dreams. Yet even here the 
censor is not entirely inactive and succeeds in keeping the re- 
pressed thoughts from coming into the dream-consciousness in 
their own form. They come therefore clothed in symbols. 
These symbols are naturally chosen from the ideas associated 
with the thoughts they represent. Therefore, to interpret the 
dream the subject calls up the ideas which he associates with 
the dream-thoughts until he finds one which will give the clew 
to the dream. 

In the view of Freud these repressed thoughts are almost 
always wishes of a sexual nature. In the early years of infancy 


Prince, Morton: The Unconscious, pp. 197-200. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 10915. 
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and childhood the child knows no restraint of mind and gives 
his thoughts free play. Later he learns to repress what is gross 
and indecent. He thinks he has forgotten it; but as a matter 
of fact the repressed thoughts lie hidden in the unconscious and 
recur symbolically in dreams. Hence arises what Prince calls 
“the unessential, greatly over-emphasized theory that the sub- 
conscious dream is always a sexual wish.’ 

As we have already remarked, this original concept is being 
constantly broadened. The phantasy or day-dream is recog- 
nized as governed by essentially the same laws as the dream. 
Jung draws a distinction between two ways in which the mind 
may occupy itself during the waking hours: “directed thinking”’ 
and “phantasy thinking.” In the former we direct our thoughts 
logically and frame them, at least mentally, into words; in the 
latter we give our fancy free rein. He continues: “Here, think- 
ing in the form of speech ceases, image crowds upon image, 
feeling upon feeling; more and more clearly one sees a tendency 
which creates and makes believe, not as it truly is, but as one 
indeed might wish it to be. . . . The customary speech calls 
this kind of thinking ‘dreaming.’ Whoever attentively observes 
himself will find the general custom of speech very striking, for 
almost every day we can see for ourselves how, when falling 
asleep, phantasies are woven into our dreams; so that between 
the dreams of day and night there is not so great a difference.’ 
The most important application of this fact is in the theory of 
the myth. The myth is a race phantasy. Just as we amuse our- 
selves with fancies in our idle moments, so the myth sums up 
the idle thoughts of an entire people. And since this parallel 
holds good we may study the myth with the same technique with 
which we study the dream. Just as the latter expresses the 
repressed desires of childhood, so the myth contains in symbolic 
form the forgotten aspirations of the early days of the race. 
“The myth,” says Abraham, “springs from a period in the life 
of a people long gone by, which we may designate as the child- 

5 Prince, M.: op. cit. p. 213. 


¢ Jung, C. G.: Psychology of the Unconscious, pp. 21-2. Translated by 
Beatrice M. Hinkle. New York: Moffat, Yard and Company. 10916. 
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hood of the race. . . . It contains (in disguised form) the 
wishes of the childhood of the race. . . . Inthe youth of a 
race, when more natural relations still prevail, when the con- 
ventions have not yet assumed rigid forms, every tendency could 
be realized. At a later time they were suppressed by a process 
which we can designate in the individual as repression. But they 
do not die out wholly, but are retained in the myths. This 
process, for which I might propose the name of ‘mass repres- 
sion,’ is the reason the people no longer understand the original 
meaning of their myths, quite as we cannot understand our 
dreams without some explanation.”* This view suggests a 
reason for a very puzzling question which must have occurred 
to every student of mythology: how can a people build up for 
itself an elaborate mythology, replete with the most beautiful 
and subtle symbolism, and yet remain in entire ignorance of 
the symbolic meaning of their own myths? We must remember 
the words of Ruskin: “To deal with Greek religion honestly you 
must at once understand that this literal belief was, in the mind 
of the general people, as deeply rooted as ours in the legends of 
our own sacred book; and that a basis of unmiraculous event 
was as little suspected, and an explanation symbolism as rarely 


traced, by them as by us.”* The theory of psychoanalysis is at 
least extremely suggestive. 


CHAPTER ILI. 


THE NATURE OF THE LIBIDO IN PHANTASY AND IN LOGICAL 
THOUGHT 


It will be noted that this entire theory is bound up with 
the conception that a wish of some sort underlies each dream, 
phantasy, and myth. This wish is conceived as a particular 
manifestation of the fundamental impulse of the individual or 
race. This impulse is what psychoanalysts call libido. “This 
word,” says Jung, “has become the most frequent technical ex- 

7 Abraham, K.: Dreams and Myths, pp. 36-7. Translated by W. A. 


White, Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 15. 
® Ruskin, J.: Queen of the Air. 
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pression of psychoanalysis, for the simple reason that its sig- 
nificance is wide enough to cover all the unknown and countless 
manifestations of will in the sense of Schopenhauer.’* -It is not 
restricted, as the etymology of the word might suggest, to those 
desires that are manifestly erotic. Whatever its ultimate nature 
may be, it is to be understood as broad enough to include all 
the impulses of a person’s life. 

It is a matter of great importance to gain an idea of the 
ultimate nature of this libido. This is a point which has given 
rise to considerable discussion, and the different solutions to the 
problem form one of the main points of difference between the 
Vienna and the Ziirich school of psychoanalysis. 

With Freud the libido is to be understood in a sexual sense. 
Of course, not all human actions bear this significance on the 
surface, but this is because the original libido strives towards 
things which are symbols of the sexual. He postulates for the 
libido the power of sublimation, that is, the power of detaching 
itself from what is openly sexual and following what is merely 
symbolically so. “To my mind,” remarks White, “there ought 
to be no serious difficulty here. In the physical sciences we have 
the concept energy, and also the concept of the transfer of one 
kind of energy into another, as heat into electricity, electricity 
into light, etc.; so here, if we think of the libido only as energy 
we will be on safe ground.’*° Just as in the dream various 
things are striven for not for themselves, but for the eroticism 
which they symbolize, so in this theory man’s actions are fre- 
quently guided by the same latent symbolism. 

To be perfectly fair to this conception we must remember that 
the word “sexual” is not to be understood in the same gross, 
and repulsive sense that it ordinarily bears. The term is used 
in psychoanalysis with a much wider meaning. “Perhaps one 
of the greatest sources of misunderstanding and difficulty in this 
whole subject lies in the term sexuality, for Freud’s conception 

9 Jung: op. cit. pp. 135-6. 

10 White, W. A., “Mechanisms of Character Formation,” p. 320. New York: 


The Macmillan Company. 10916. See also Freud, “Three Contributions to 
Sexual Theory.” Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph Series, No. 7. 
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of this is entirely different from that of the popular sense. He 
conceives sexuality to be practically synonymous with the word 
love, and to include under this term all those tender feelings and 
emotions which have had their origin in a primitive erotic 
source, even if now their primary aim is entirely last and another 
substituted for it. It must also be borne in mind that Freud 
strictly emphasizes the psychic side of sexuality and its impert- 
ance, as well as the somatic expression.”™ 

This original narrow concept which traces all the individual's 
desires to a basis of sex is open to too many obvious difficulties 
to gain a very wide acceptance. There are very many tendencies 
in an individual, such as the desire for food, which appear to 
have entirely as much right to be considered independent in- 
stincts as the libido sexualis. Freud himself has modified his 
earlier stand considerably, and it now seems fairly on the way 
to being definitely abandoned. But there remains another view 
of the case, that of Jung and the Zurich school, to which we 
have already briefly referred. If all desires were not at one 
time sexual in the history of the individual, perhaps they were 
so at one time in the history of the race. To quote Jung: “It 
can be a surprise only to those to whom the history of evolu- 
tion is unknown to find how few things there really are in human 
life which cannot be reduced in the last analysis to the instinct 
of procreation. It includes very nearly everything, I think, 
which is beloved and dear to us. We spoke just now of libido 
as the creative impulse, and at the same time we allied oursclves 
with the conception which opposes libido to hunger, in the same 
way that the instinct of the preservation of the species is opposed 
to the instinct of self-preservation. In nature this artificial dis- 
tinction does not exist. Here we see only a continuous life 
impulse, a will to live which will attain the creation of the whole 
species through the preservation of the individual. Thus far 
this conception coincides with the idea of the Will in Schopen- 
hauer, for we can conceive Will objectively, only as a mani- 
festation of an internal desire.’’” 


11 Hinkle, B. M.: Introduction to Jung’s “Psychology of the Unconscious,” 
p. Xvii. 
12 Op cit., pp. 145-6. 
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Such, in brief, is the genetic theory of the libido. It is a 
great advance over Freud’s original concept, yet there is a most 
serious objection which is implied in the last few words of the 
above quotation. If we conceive of the libido as a power “which 
will attain the creation of the whole species through the preserva- 
tion of the individual,” we must conceive of it as something 
objective. If we take it otherwise, as a mere individual im- 
pulse, it will not be concerned with the race. In the individual 
the instinct of self-preservation means the instinct to save self, 
simply that and nothing more. This is the attitude of Jung. 
He asserts that in nature the “artificial distinction’ between 
self-preservation and preservation does not exist. 

Now such a conception of the libido—the will, the desire— 
is simply meaningless. To be intelligible, desire must be under- 
stood as the act of some subject. It must be subjective; it can- 
not be objective. A wish without a subject willing it, is a mere 
word and nothing more. So when Jung speaks of the libido as 
though it acted objectively and apart from the individual, he is 
treading on dangerous ground. 

The only sense in which the libido can be said to will the 
preservation of the species is when each individual in that species 
wills his own self-preservation. The only way that the species 
can be said to have a libido of its own is when we regard the 
sum of the libidines of the individuals as the libido of the species. 
But when this is done we must be careful that our manner of 
speech does not betray us into error. The libido of the species 
has no existence as such. It is merely a convenient way of talk- 
ing about the sum of the tendencies of the different members 
of the group. 

Nor have we any right here to take refuge behind a meta- 
physical concept, the Will of Schopenhauer, conceiving the ulti- 
mate reality in the world as will. We must abandon for the 
present all questions of the ultimate nature of reality and face 
the question which confronts us fairly and squarely. We see 
about us numerous individuals each with his own will-impulse. 
To talk of these as if they were all one is definitely to abandon 
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the field of empirical reality and give up hope of a scientific 
answer to the problem which confronts us. 

This brings us back to a subjective way of viewing the libido, 
the only intelligible way for scientific inquirers. We conceive 
the libido as the complexus of all the tendencies that exist in an 
individual. In taking this view we by no means restrict the 
breadth of application of Jung’s term. We can still use it with 
reference not only to man, but to all things that exist. Here we 
find the Thomistic concept of appetition (which is synonymous 
with the libido in our sense) very useful. Libido, or striving, 
implies something striven for, the end of the action. The libido, 
or appetition, may be classified as it is found in different beings 
by the way in which they tend toward this end. The tendency 
of a stone to fall to the ground is an example in which the appe- 
tition is entirely unconscious. A higher grade exists in animals, 
where the end is known by the senses and a certain amount of 
discrimination is exercised. Finally, in man this appetition can 
be guided by the intellect, and therefore deserves to be distin- 
guished from the others as will. Here we have a concept of the 
libido which is founded entirely on the data of experience, with- 
out invading the field of metaphysical speculation, and it is, for 
that reason, a very satisfactory basis for our work. 

Miss Hinkle says, in her Introduction to Jung’s “Psychology 
of the Unconscious”: It is the libido that we bestow on an object 
that makes it attractive and interesting.’”** In other words, the 
fact that we desire something makes it desirable. Ought we not 
rather to say that the fact that it is attractive and interesting 
makes us desire it? We must perceive something good in the 
object first, otherwise there would be no reason at all for wish- 
ing it. In other words, we must recognize throughout this in- 
quiry the part that the intellect plays, and the fact that there 
is an objective something—the good—which plays its part in 
volition. It is a false viewpoint to look within for the entire 
explanation of the activities of the libido. A man could desire 
nothing if there were nothing to desire. 


13 Pp, xXvii-xxviii. 
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This fact needs no proof from psychology. It is the merest 
commonplace of every-day life. We always desire a thing 
because we recognize in it something good. Of course, this 
fact does not limit the applicability of the theory of the uncon- 
scious in the least. When we recognize something as desirable, 
the reasons which render that thing desirable may be latent in 
the unconscious. The whole process, indeed, may be uncon- 
sciously performed. It is sufficient for our purpose that many 
of our acts at least (and these include many of the most im- 
portant) follow upon the cognition of a thing as desirable, that 
is, as conducive to an end. The phrase “conducive to an end” 
simply means that we are to wish it for a reason. 

If we go farther, and ask what this reason is we meet the 
Aristotelian concept of et8aovia, the Thomistic beatitudo. This 
is the perfect good for man, the satisfaction of all his highest 
tendencies. To go more deeply into the question and con- 
sider the nature of this ed8amovia is a purely ethical problem, 
beyond the province of this paper, and of psychology in general. 
Here we wish to insist merely on the superiority of this view 
of appetition as an interpretation of the facts that we are trying 
to explain, and here the Aristotelian and Thomistic concept 
means simply this—that a man desires a thing because he thinks 
it will be good for him, because it seems to bring him nearer 
a state of eddampovia.** I venture to suggest that if we were 
to abandon the field of psychology and follow this concept out 
in its metaphysical relations it would give a unitary view of the 
Universe not less satisfactory than the Voluntarism which, as 
Jung says, he will give into the hands of the philosophers to 
manage. The net result of our new viewpoint, so far as our 
immediate object is concerned, is to reassert the part which the 
goodness of the object plays, and how cognition, perceiving this 
goodness, guides the libido. That intellectual cognition is enor- 
mously important in the conscious part of mental life, is evident 
from experience. The further question of the function of the 


14S, Thomas de Aquino, “Summa Theologica,” Ia Pars Ilae Partis, Art. I, 
Quaest. VI. 
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cognitive acts in the unconscious and its manifestation in dream, 
phantasy, and myth will occupy the rest of this paper. Our 
object, therefore, may be defined as an attempt to vindicate the 
part of the cognitive functions as against the exclusively volun- 
taristic tendency which (without any apparent reason) seems 
to dominate the psychoanalytic theory. 


CHAPTER III 


THE MANIFOLD ELEMENTs OF UNCONscIOUS LIFE 


The very fact of the libido’s activity implies the necessity of 
taking the cognitive side into account. The very fact that we 
are always striving for something implies that cognition must 
play a very important role by investigating the nature of the 
objects in the external world and inquiring whether or not they 
are to be desired. There appears, therefore, to be no good reason 
a priori to suppose, as the Freudians do, that the dream should 
be occupied exclusively with wish fulfillment. It ought to be, 
in a certain sense, a mirror of our conscious life and occupy 
itself with scruples, fears, doubts, anxieties, and so forth, as 
well as with wishes. For such doubts and anxieties are insepar- 
able from the nature of man as the wish itself is. The same 
impulse that makes us desire something, makes us anxious 
whether we shall attain it or not, and sorrowful if we do not 
attain it. Why should not these anxieties and sorrows find their 
expression in the dream? Certainly they occupy a large part of 
our “phantasy thinking” during the day, and we have learned 
to look on these phantasies as very similar to the dreams of 
night. 

Such a viewpoint without doubt offers a very much more 
simple explanation of many dreams than does the Freudian 
theory, which would torture every dream, no matter what its 
content, into the expression of a wish. Looking over the great 
mass of dreams which come under our observation, there are 
indeed a very great number to which Freud’s theory offers an 
easy and a natural explanation; but there are others which can- 
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not be interpreted by his methods without straining our credulity 
and others still which frankly baffle his efforts. ‘The question 
whether every dream may be interpreted may be answered in the 
negative.’*® Take, for instance, the following dream: 

“The subject dreamed that she was standing where two roads 
separated. One was broad and bright and beautiful, and many 
people she knew were going that way. . The other road was the 
rocky path, quite dark, and no one was going that way, but 
she had to go. And she said, “Oh, why must I go this way? 
Will no one go with me?’ And a voice replied, ‘I will go with 
you.’ She looked around, and there were some tall, black fig- 
ures. They all had names across their foreheads in bright let- 
ters, and the one who spoke was Disappointment. And all the 
others said, ‘We will go with you,’ and they were Sorrow, Loss, 
Pain, Fear, and Loneliness; and she fell down on her face in 
anguish.” 

An analysis of the previous thoughts of this subject made 
the meaning of her dream perfectly clear, if, indeed, anyone could 
doubt its significance as it was so clearly expressed in trans- 
parent symbols. The subject has long lamented her station in 
life, imagining that she alone was compelled by the force of 
circumstances to lead a dreary and unhappy life while all her 
friends were joyous and contented. These thoughts are ex- 
pressed so clearly in the dream that it seems impossible to attri- 
bute to them any other significance. Are we not, therefore, 
merely wasting time if we try to find a wish-fulfillment here? 

There is another class of dreams which are concerned with 
the solution of some problem which has occupied the dreamer’s 
thoughts in his waking hours. A paper by Dr. Moore in these 
Studies treats this class of dreams at some length. Here we shall 
only add one more from Prince: 

“C. was somewhere and saw an old woman who appeared to 
be a Jewess. She was holding a bottle and a glass, and seemed 
to be drinking whisky. Then this woman changed into her own 


15 Freud, S.: “The Interpretation of Dreams,” p. 415. 
16 Prince, M.: op. cit. p. 98. 
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mother, who had a bottle and a glass and appeared likewise to 
be drinking whisky.” 

The subject has been very much occupied before the time of 
this dream over the question whether poor people should be con- 
demned for giving way to temptation, particularly for contract- 
ing the drink habit. This problem she had not been able to 
answer to her own satisfaction Let us see how this dream lends 
itself to interpretation as an answer to this problem: 

“A rich collection of memories was obtained. It appeared 
that on the previous morning the subject had walked with a 
poor Jewess through the slums, and had passed by some men 
who had been drinking. This led her to think at the time of 
the lives of these poor people—of the temptations to which they 
were exposed; of how little we know of this side of life and of 
its temptations. She wondered what the effect of such surround- 
ings, particularly of seeing people drinking, would have upon 
the child of the Jewess. She wondered if such people ought to 
be condemned if they yielded to drink and other temptations. 
She thought that she herself would not blame such people if they 
yielded, and that we ought not to condemn them. Then in the 
psychoanalysis there came memories of her mother, whose char- 
acter she admired, and who never condemned anyone. She re- 
membered how her mother, who was an invalid, always had a 
glass of whisky and water on her table at night, and how the 
family used to joke her about it. Then came memories again 
of her husband sending bottles of whisky to her mother; of the 
latter drinking it at night; of the men whom she had seen in 
the slums and who had been drinking. These, very briefly, were 
the experiences, accompanied by strong feeling tones, which 
were called up as associative memories of this scene of the 
dream. With these in mind, it is not difficult to construct a 
logical, though symbolic, meaning of it. In the dream a Jewess 
(not the Jewess, but a type) is in the act of drinking whisky; 
in other words, the poor, whom the Jewess represents, yield to 
the temptation which the dreamer had thought of with consider- 


17 Prince, M.: Mechanism and Interpretation of Dreams, Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, Oct.-Nov., 1910. 
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able intensity of feeling during the day. The dreamer’s own 
judgment, after considerable cogitation, had been that such 
people were not to be condemned. Was she right? The dream 
answers the question, for the Jewess changes in the dream to 
her mother, for whose judgment she had the utmost respect. 
Her mother now drinks the whiskey, as she had actually done in 
life, a logical justification (in view of her mother’s fine character 
and liberal opinion) of her own belief, which was somewhat 
intensely expressed in her thoughts of that morning, a belief 
in not condemning poor people who yield to such temptations. 
The dream scene is, therefore, the symbolical representation and 
justification of her own belief, and answers the doubts and 
scruples that beset her mind.’’* 

We have taken these two cases from a standard author, but 
almost anyone can find similar instances, less perfect perhaps, in 
his own experience. There are dreams expressing doubt and 
fear, anxiety and sorrow, hope and scruples. There are dreams 
which solve problems and dreams which speculate on the future, 
as well as dreams which express a wish fulfillment; so that we 
seem forced to conclude, with Prince, that “a dream may be the 
symbolical expression of almost any thought to which strong 
emotional tones, with their impulsive forces have been linked, 
particularly anxieties, apprehensions, sorrows, beliefs, wishes, 
doubts, and scruples, which function subconsciously in the 
dream.”’*® 

The dream is universally looked upon as a manifestation of 
the unconscious, taking this term in its broadest sense to cover 
all mental activities which do not come into consciousness. Now 
these various dreams, whose import is other than that of wish 
fulfillment, compel us to modify the usual Freudian view of the 
unconscious as a mere storehouse of repressed wishes. As re- 
vealed by problem dreams, the unconscious takes a sort of in- 
terest in the same problems that occupy our conscious life. As 
revealed by the other dreams of sorrow, doubt, and so forth, it 


18 Prince, M.: loco cit. 
19 Prince, M.: “The Unconscious,” p. 221. 
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shares our conscious emotions of these sorts. Of course, it is 
also concerned with wish fulfillment, for we do not mean to min- 
imize the important role which the wish plays in the unconscious 
and its manifestation in dreams. What we do wish to insist 
upon is that such is not the only concern of the unconscious. 

If this is true, and if the unconscious is not merely a store- 
house of repressed wishes, there ought to be other evidence to 
confirm it. Such there undoubtedly is. First there is the merely 
a priori consideration, that the unconscious is the “place” where 
our forgotten thoughts go. If this be true, why should it con- 
tain merely wishes? We repress other thoughts besides wishes. 
What about our prejudices, scruples, and doubts? May not these 
often be thrust into the unconscious, where they lie latent and 
influence conscious life? 

This view finds strong confirmation in a large mass of evi- 
dence, gained by the methods of automatic writing: hypnosis, 
hallucinations, and other manifestations of the unconscious 
mental life. As revealed by these methods, the unconscious 
would seem to be occupied with pretty much the same kind of 
thoughts as the waking mind, that is, it seems to range over 
quite as large a variety of activities.” 

What is even more suggestive, by the light it throws on the 
nature of the unconscious, is the experimental evidence which 
shows that these processes may even attain to intelligence. Take, 
for example, the following cases: 

“While the subject was in hypnosis the problem was given to 
add 458 and 367, the calculation to be done subconsciously after 
she was awake. The problem was successfully accomplished in 
the usual way. The mode in which the calculation was effected 
was then investigated, with the following result: In what may 
be termed for convenience the secondary consciousness, i.e., the 
subconsciousness, the numbers 458 and 367 appeared as distinct 
visualizations. ‘These numbers were placed one over the other, 
‘with a line underneath them such as one makes in adding. 
The visualization kept coming and going; sometimes the line 


20 See particularly Prince, “The Unconscious,” Chapters II and III. 
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was crooked and sometimes it was straight. The second- 
ary consciousness did not do the sum at once, but by 
piecemeal. It took a long time before it was completed. 
The sum was not apparently done as soon as one would 
do it when awake, by volitional calculation, ‘but rather 
the figures added themselves, in acurious sort of way. 
The numbers were visualized, and the visualization kept coming 
and going, and the columns at different times added themselves, 
as it seemed, the result appearing at the bottom.’ In another 
problem (453 to be multiplied by 6) the process was described 
as follows: The numbers were visualized in a line thus, 453 X 6. 
The 6 arranged itself under the 453. The numbers kept coming 
and going the same as before. Sometimes, however, they added 
themselves, and sometimes the 6 subtracted itself from the larger 
number. Finally, however, the result was obtained. As in the 
first problem, the numbers kept coming and going in the second- 
ary consciousness until the problem was solved, and then they 
ceased to appear. It is to be understood, of course, that the 
principal or personal consciousness was not aware of these co- 
conscious figures, or even that any calculation was being or to 
be performed.”™ 

Now the very fact that arithmetical operations can be carried 
on in the unconscious (or “secondary consciousness”) goes to 
prove that the function of the unconscious is wider and capable 
of more elaborate work than the Freudian theory would suppose 
possible. Instead of being occupied merely with the wishes 
which we have repressed from our conscious life, it seems to be, 
in a sense, continuous with our consciousness. Natura non facit 
saltum and the difference between that part of our mental life 
which is conscious and the part which is not, is more a difference 
of degree than a difference of kind. When a man is confronted 
with a difficult problem requiring his decision, it is quite usual 
for him to ask time to “sleep on it.” By which he recognizes 
the fact, that even without any deliberate action on his part, 
reasons for and against will gradually make themselves known, 


21 Prince, M.: op. cit. pp. 169-171. 
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although he had no notion of these same reasons at the time 
he first considered the problem. Probably we have all had the 
experience of wrestling for a long time with a question without 
reaching any satisfactory solution; then, after putting it out 
of mind for a time, of returning to it only to find the difficulties 
which once seemed so formidable fade away, and the whole ques- 
tion answered, as if by inspiration. Cases like these give us a cer- 
tain insight into the duties of the unconscious, for when we think 
to put a problem “out of” mind we are really putting it into the 
mind, deep down in the unconscious, where it seems to solve 
itself, perhaps like the arithmetical problems in the experiments 
just referred to. There is thus a certain solidarity established 
between the conscious and the unconscious. They are not in 
conflict with each other; rather they codperate to attain the end 
which the whole man is seeking. There are in dreams, as 
Maeder™ says, “traces of the drowned voice of progression,”’ 
and the dream looks forward as well as backward. 

All these phenomena offer themselves to an easy interpreta- 
tion in our view of the libido, while it is extremely difficult to 
see how they can be reconciled with the exclusively voluntaristic 
philosophy of many psychoanalysts; for if you conceive of the 
libido as mere striving, mere impulse, and nothing else, it will 
always be a blind impulse, and it is hard to find an empirical 
explanation for the manifold cognitive activities which per- 
vade not merely the conscious but, as we have seen, also 
the unconscious life. There is nothing strikingly new in 
our viewpoint; it is perhaps only a different angle of look- 
ing at the same facts, but it is a difference which may 
prove very suggestive in some of its applications. With 
Jung we conceive of the libido as a _ universal striving 
tendency which underlies, as Schopenhauer wrote, “the strong 
and unceasing impulse with which the waters hurry to the 
ocean, the persistency with which the magnet turns ever to 
the North Pole, the readiness with which the iron flies to the 


22 Maeder, A. E., “The Dream Problem.” Nervous and Mental Disease 
Monograph Series. No. 22. 
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magnet, the eagerness with which the electric poles. seek to be 
reunited.”** But whereas Jung would have this a blind impulse 
from within, or rather a push coming from behind the subject, 
we would wish to emphasize the part which the object plays; so 
that the libido is called into play by the action of the object 
beckoning the being onward. Now, before the object can beckon 
the subject on, it must, in some way, be present to the latter. The 
man knows his end consciously in his highest vital acts, so the 
object is consciously present to him and he can follow it intelli- 
gently. In his instinctive acts, like a brute animal, he tends 
toward his end because it is present to his senses, and he may 
react without the process coming into his mind at all. Finally, 
there is a whole mass of phenomena, taking in the entire world 
of physics and chemistry, in which the end is only present to 
the subject by some internal necessity, which manifests itself in 
the inexorable rigidity of physico-chemical laws as we know 
them. 

In all our conscious activities the knowledge of the end is an 
essential part of the operation. “Ignoti nulla cupido,’ as the 
old axiom of the Schoolmen ran; volition is consequent on cogni- 
tion, and we only wish a thing because we perceive it as good 
or suitable to us. For this reason arises the desirability of know- 
ledge in general. The more we know the more intelligently we 
can wish. The libido has as its inevitable correlate the whole 
world of cognition. 

Not merely of conscious cognition, but of unconscious cogni- 
tion as well. The solidarity we spoke of between these two 
phases of mental life holds good here as well as anywhere else. 
The unconscious is a seething mass of fears, scruples, doubts, 
beliefs, prejudices, and anxieties, just as our conscious life is; 
and for the same reason. The libido, by its very nature, calls 
for direction, and there is no reason why we should conceive of 
this direction in the case of the unconscious as similar to the 
blind striving of the inorganic world; rather it is of the order 
of the intelligent, directed striving which we know in our con- 


23 Schopenhauer. “The World as Will and Idea.” Translated by Haldone 
and Kemp, Vol. I, p. 153. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
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scious life, and every means which we know of that will permit 
us to delve into the secrets of that mysterious region confirms 
us in this view. 

So the dream takes on a new meaning. It is not toto coelo 
different from our waking thoughts; rather it differs only in 
degree and in the means of expression. It may be occupied with 
wish fulfillment, just as our waking consciousness may be. Very 
probably the dream is much more occupied with such fulfillments 
than is our other life; but this does not exclude the possibility 
that the unconscious may have other concerns and express them 
in dreams. As a matter of fact, we have seen that it actually 
does do so, unless we wish to put an impossibly strained con- 
struction on dreams whose patent meaning is other than that 
of wish fulfillment. The other evidence from hypnosis, auto- 
matic writing, and all the phenomena of that nature adds its 
testimony to the same effect. We are forced to conclude that 
the dream may express “almost any thought.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE MENTAL FUNCTIONS AT WoRK IN THE MyTH 


We have been taught by Jung and his co-workers to look on 
the myth very much after the nature of a dream. It will be in- 
quired how the race, which can be spoken of as an individual 
only analogically, can be said to have a dream at all. Fora 
dream implies a unity of consciousness. This is not an im- 
portant objection, however, for there are certain ideals, beliefs 
and prejudices which are so widely diffused among the people 
of a race that they can quite properly be spoken of as the race’s 
feelings. And how can these feelings be translated into myths? 
Perhaps they arose as dreams of individuals and were gradually 
incorporated into the people’s mythology because a certain fitness 
was recognized in them. Or perhaps it is the phantasy which 
constitutes the bridge between the dream and the myth. The 
myths were the phantasies of the bards and seers who are so 
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prominent among early peoples, and then those among these 
phantasies which were the truest expression of the nation’s 
thoughts were retained by a sort of natural selection, and the 
tales which were not so representative of the nation’s thoughts 
gradually lapsed into oblivion, going down in the struggle for 
existence. If this is the case, we have an easy explanation of 
the mythopoeic faculty of early peoples. However that may be, 
results seem to justify us in interpreting myths as if they were 
national dreams. 

Guided by the analogy of the dream, we shall expect, with 
Jung, to find the myth frequently concerned with wish fulfill- 
‘sent; but we shall also expect to find that it can also wander 
ito other fields of thought and embody the various crude specu- 
lations, fear and prejudices of primitive peoples. Like the 
dream, again, it will be replete with symbolism, illogical and 
concrete. Thus we shall agree with the Zurich school of inter- 
pretation, except in urging the possibility that the mottf under- 
lying the myth may be other than wish fulfillment. 

In his ““Traumdeutung” Freud remarks the simplicity of the 
child’s dream. Symbolism is often, entirely absent, and the 
thoughts are expressed with the most utter naiveté. For the 
same reason, the earliest of a nation’s myths are the simplest in 
construction and offer least difficulty of interpretation. 

Because of this, we shall select for our first example a myth 
whose antiquity is attested by the fact that it is so incongruous 
with the other legends of the Greek mythology of which it forms 
a part. The story of Cronus was always a scandal to the be- 
liever in Greek religion and it became a vulnerable point for the 
attacks of early Christian apologists. 

According to the cosmogony accepted by the early Greeks, as 
represented by Hesiod, Uranus, Heaven became the husband of 
Gaea, Earth. From their union sprang many children, among 
whom was Cronus. Now the children of Heaven and Earth 
plot against their parents and resolve to put an end to their 
union. So Cronus mutilates his father, Uranus. In the second 
part of the story, Cronus seeks to make himself secure against 
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his own children, and swallows them all except Zeus, who finally 
compels him to disgorge all the others. 

Abraham* sees here an example of the so-called Oedipus com- 
plex, the rivalry between father and son for the possession of 
the mother’s affection, leading to the son’s taking revenge on his 
father. White shares the same opinion: “The incest motive 
meets us at every turn in mythology and folk-lore from the revolt 
of the Titans and the overcoming by Cronus of his father, 
Uranus, whom he supplanted on the throne. . . . In the 
original version, the sexual nature of the rivalry between father 
and son is made plain by the fact that Cronus emasculates his 
father, Uranus.’*° He adds the fact that phantasies of this 
sort are common among the psychoses.”* Jung ingeniously con- 
tributes to this theory by showing how the earth may be taken 
as a symbol of the mother and become the object of the libido. 
He looks on this as the reason for “the ancient cults of Mother 
Earth and all the superstitions founded thereon.” 

Before commenting upon this interpretation let us inquire 
whether there are in folklore any parallel narratives which mighi 
throw light on the story. There are several such legends, for 
instance the story current among the Maoris of New Zealand, 
which we here quote: 

“From Rangi, the Heaven, and Papa, the Earth, it is said, 
sprang all men and things; but sky and earth clave together, and 
darkness rested upon them and the beings they had begotten, 
till at last the children took counsel whether they should rend 
apart their parents or slay them. The Tane-mahuta, father of 
forests, said to his five great brethren, ‘It is better to rend them 
apart, and to let the heaven stand far above us and the earth 
lie under our feet. Let the sky become as a stranger to us, but 
the earth remain close to us as our nursing mother.’ So Rongo- 
ma-tane, god and father of the cultivated food of man, arose 
and strove to separate the heaven and the earth. He struggled, 


24 Abraham, K.: “Dreams and Myths,” pp. 10-11. Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monograph Series. No. 15. 

25 White, W. A.: “Mechanisms of Character Formation,” p. 172. 

26 Jung, C. G., op. cit. p. 173. 
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but in vain, and vain, too, were the efforts of Tangaroa, father 
of fish and reptiles, and of Haumia-tikitiki, father of wild-grow- 
ing food, and of Tu-matauenga, god and father of fierce men. 
Then slow uprises Tane-mahuta, god and father of forests, and 
wrestles with his parents, striving to part them with his hands 
and arms. ‘Lo, he pauses; his head is now firmly planted on 
his mother, the earth; his feet he raises up and rests up against 
his father, the skies; he strains his back and limbs with mighty 
effort. Now are rent apart Rangi and Papa, and with cries and 
groans of woe they shriek aloud. . . . But Tane-mahuta pauses 
not; far, far above him he thrusts up the sky. . . . Upto 
this time the vast Heaven has still ever remained separated from 
his spouse, the Earth. Yet their mutual love still continues; the 
soft, warm sighs of her loving bosom still ever rise up to him, 
ascending from the woody mountains and valleys, and men call 
these mists; and the vast Heaven, as he mourns through the long 
nights his separation from his beloved, drops frequent tears upon 
her bosom, and men seeing these term them dew-drops.’ ””” 

In China, again, we find a similar account of the origin of all 
things from the universal parents, Heaven and Earth, and here 
again we come across the figure of the separator. “Some say a 
person called Puang-Ku opened or separated the heavens and 
the earth, they previously being pressed down close together.’”’* 
Among the Aryan race this same myth is universal, so that 
Uranus and Gaea do not stand alone but are merely the Greek 
representatives of a very old and widely diffused story, which 
finds in the “two great parents,” as they are called in the Rig- 
Veda, Dyauspitar, and Prthivi matar, the Heaven-father and 
Earth-mother of all things. 

It is easy to see the similarity between these various myths. 
The Maori legend is guided by the same underlying thought as 
Hesiod’s poetic account. “Just as Rangi and Papa, in New Zea- 
land, had many children, so had Uranus and Gaea. As in New 
Zealand, some of these children were gods of the various ele- 


27 From the account of Sir George Grey as given by Tylor, Primitive Cul- 
ture, Vol. I, pp. 322-325. New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1886. 
28In Pauthier, Livres Sacrés de l’Orient, p. 109. 
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ments. Among them were Oceanus, the deep, and Hyperion, 
the sun—as among the children of Earth and Heaven, in New 
Zealand were the Wind and the Sea. The youngest child of the 
Greek Heaven and Earth was ‘Cronus of crooked counsel, who 
ever hated his mighty sire.’ Now even as the children of the 
Maori Heaven and Earth were ‘concealed between the hollows 
of their parents’ breasts,’ so the Greek Heaven used to ‘hide his 
children from light in the hollows of Earth.’ Both Earth and 
her children resented this, and, as in New Zealand, the children 
conspired against Heaven, taking Earth, however, into their 
counsels. Thereupon Earth produced iron, and bade her child- 
ren avenge their wrongs. Now fear fell on all of them, except 
Cronus, who, like Tutenganahau, was all for action. Cronus 
determined to end the embraces of Heaven and Earth. But, 
while the Maori myth conceives of Heaven and Earth as of two 
beings which have never been separated before, Hesiod makes 
Heaven amorously approach his wife from a distance. Then 
Cronus stretched out his hand, armed with a sickle of iron, or 
steel, and mutilated Uranus. Thus were Heaven and Earth prac- 
tically divorced. But as in the Maori myth, one of the children 
of Heaven clave to his sire, so, in Greek, Oceanus remained faith- 
ful to his father.”*°. The parallel between these and the Chinese 
version are again quite patent. Here also Heaven and Earth are 
parents of all things and are separated by one of their children. 

There are thus at least three different legends with their most 
salient features in common—one Aryan, one Chinese, one from 
a savage tribe of New Zealand. We can hardly account for 
their resemblance, therefore, on the theory of common origin. 
Rather, the reason for this similarity is to be sought in the nature 
of the human mind, which acts with some sort of uniformity 
under uniform conditions. 

What are the uniform conditions which evoked these strange 
myths? We have seen one answer to this question, that of 
Abraham, White, and Jung. But just as one may take a broader 


29 Lang, A.: “Custom and Myth,” pp. 48-49. London: Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 1893. 
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view of the meaning of the dream and interpret it otherwise than 
as the fulfillment of a wish, so the myth may be found to con- 
tain other import than that of desire. This principle would seem 
to furnish the simplest solution to the legend we are discussing. 
We may see in it vestiges of primitive speculations. 

The myth, like the dream, is highly symbolic, and one of the 
most characteristic varieties of symbolism in the myth is person- 
ification. The reason for this is not easy to find. Perhaps it is 
founded in the unconscious like dream symbolism, and the primi- 
tive man turns spontaneously to personification without knowing 
why or perhaps it was a more conscious process, the result of 
some deliberation. “If I were obliged to offer an hypothesis,” 
says Lang, “it would be that early man, conscious of personality, 
will, and life—conscious that force, when exerted by themselves, 
followed on a determination of will within them—extended that 
explanation to all the exhibitions of force which they beheld 
without them. Rivers run (early man thought), winds blow, 
fire burns, trees wave, as a result of their own will, the will of 
personal conscious entities.”’*° 

Whatever be its explanation, the fact of this tendency of per- 
sonification remains for the student of mythology to deal with. 
It expressed itself in the belief that the things of nature 
were living conscious beings, in Animism, in short, as well as 
in the more elaborate personifications of abstract notions and the 
creation of gods, which led the early Latins to look on Honor 
and Fides as real personal beings. This tendency to Animism 
and personification was not merely characteristic of early man’s 
myths; it was part of his daily life, the foundation on which 
his every-day customs and habits were founded. He personified 
not merely when he was in a story-telling mood, but in his whole 
life. When he explained the flowing of the river by saying that 
the river was alive and ran because it wanted to, he did not 
see anything fanciful in his account. On the contrary, he put 
it forward as seriously as the modern geologist gives us his ex- 
planation of the same phenomenon. It was a primitive scientific 


30 Lang, A.: Modern Mythology, Introduction, p. xi. 
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hypothesis. What inner reason prompted him to select that 
particular explanation rather than any other we do not know, 
but the fact remains that he did propose it, and proposed it in 
quite the same speculative spirit as any other scientist since his 
time. 

Just as he accounted for the running of the river he also 
accounted for other natural happenings. The hypothesis of per- 
sonification was concise, convenient, and very wide in applica- 
tion. It answered all his questions. What could be more natu- 
ral, then, than that he should fall back on the same explanation 
to answer the big question which has occupied all philosophers 
ever since: Whence did the world originate? “It originated just 
as I originated,” answered early man, “by birth.” Then he 
sought parents for the things of the world; and what could be so 
suitable for this as the broad, over-arching sky, the Heavens, 
Uranus, and the fertile Earth, Gaea. The fact that this explan- 
ation did not go back very far and left the origin of Uranus 
and Gaea still unaccounted for did not trouble early man. He 
was not impatient for ultimate answers; he was like the Hindu 
sage who was content to explain the stability of the earth by say- 
ing that it rested on an elephant, and the stability of the elephant 
by saying that he stood on a tortoise, without worrying about 
what the tortoise stood on. 

So Uranus and Gaea gave birth to everything, and must there- 
fore have once lived together as husband and wife. If so, why 
are they now separated in continual estrangement? Early man 
reasoned that they must have been put apart by someone, still 
using his old principle of the personal agent. Now, since Uranus 
and Gaea gave birth to everything else, who could this separator 
be but one of their own children? Again, the explanation was 
simple and satisfying. Thus we have the whole myth in its 
essential outline, the origin of everything from the union of 
Father Heaven and Mother Earth and their separation by one 
of their own children. When we study the ways of the early 
human mind, it does not seem unnatural that such an account 
of the birth of the world should have suggested itself to primi- 
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tive man, and we need not wonder that the same explanation was 
worked out by three such widely separated peoples as the Aryans, 
the Chinese, and the Maoris, in different ages and in different 
parts of the globe. 

This story, which was first suggested purely in the spirit of 
primitive science, began to be relished also for its value as a 
story, so that when the advance of speculation brought a more 
critical and rational account of the world’s origin the old cosmog- 
ony was retained for its dramatic value and was incorporated 
into the folklore of the people. This fact is brought out rather 
strikingly when we compare the Maori myth of to-day with the 
Greek myth in Athens in the age of Pericles. Here we have the 
same myth in two stages of evolution. In New Zealand it is 
in its earlier phase. It is still looked upon quite seriously as a 
sober explanation of the origin of the world. It is still taken 
quite literally. In Greece it is in its senescence. Philosophical 
speculation has attained a point of high advance, and the old 
myth is so far from being taken seriously as a cosmogony that 
its original significance is gradually being forgotten. Uranus 
and Gaea are legendary persons belonging to the province of 
sage and seer rather than to that of the philosopher. 

This tendency to personify, which we have just mentioned, is 
useful also as giving the answer to a question which is often 
urged by those who hold the extreme sexual theory. Let us 
quote this objection in the words of one of the ablest exponents 
of that theory. Abraham says: 

“All objections brought against Freud’s sexual theory melt 
away into nothing if we only consider our mother-tongue. Lan- 
guage springs, as nothing else does, from the innermost being of 
a people; out of it springs the phantasy of a people. It expresses 
itself in a thousand symbols and analogies of which we ourselves 
are hardly conscious any more. We do not speak a sentence in 
which a symbolic expression does not occur.- This symbolism is, 
however, in an important and weighty part, of a sexual charac- 
ter. I return once more to the fact that there are in our lan- 
guage masculine, feminine, and sexless (neuter) words. If the 
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opponents of Freud are right, that is, if in reality the impulse of 
self-preservation and not the sex impulse plays the predominant 
role in the mental life of man, it must be very surprising that the 
language is divided according to sexual viewpoints! Why does 
not language discriminate things according to.whether they are 
favorable or not to our impulse to self-preservation? Why not 
discriminate instead of masculine, feminine, and sexless things 
perhaps edible, portable, and, as a third category, inedible 
things ?’’** 

The solution lies, as we have just remarked, in this very 
tendency to personify. Once you conceive a thing as being a 
person, you must call it a “he” or a “she.” To call the thing an “‘it” 
would be to renounce your own animistic tendency and call it life- 
less. And this gives the answer to the question with which 
the quotation from Abraham ends. You can refer to a person 
without implying whether he or she is good to eat, but you 
cannot talk very long about that person without revealing 
whether you refer to a “he” or a “she.” So the attribution of 
sex to lifeless objects is only an animistic tendency. 

Of course, this is a state of affairs which it is hard for us 
to understand. “This necessity for endowing inanimate though 
active things, such as rivers, with sex is obviously a necessity 
of a stage of thought wholly unlike our own. We know that 
active inanimate things are sexless, are neuter; we feel no neces- 
sity to speak of them as male and female. How did the first 
speakers of the human race come to be obliged to call things 
by names connoting sex, and therefore connoting not only activ- 
ity but also life and personality? We explain it by the theory 
that man called lifeless things male or female—by using gender- 
terminations—as a result of his habit of regarding lifeless things 
as personal beings, that habit, again, being the result of his 
consciousness of himself as a living will.”* 

When this habit of personification had once come into play 


81 Abraham, C.: “Dreams and Myths,” p. 19. Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Monograph Series, No. 15. 
82 Lang, A.: “Modern Mythology,” pp. xii-xiii. 
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in the case of a few things, various reasons would extend it, until 
it is easy to see how it finally includes all, or most, nouns. 

“Language,” says Tyler, “makes an admirable distinction be- 
tween strong and weak, stern and gentle, rough and delicate, 
when it contrasts them as male and female. It is possible to 
understand even such fancies as those which Pietro della Valle 
describes among the mediaeval Persians, distinguishing between 
male and female, that is to say, practically between robust and 
tender, even in such things as food and cloth, air and water, and 
prescribing their proper use accordingly. And no phrase could 
be more plain and forcible than that of the Dayaks of Borneo, 
who say of a heavy downpour of rain, “Ujatn arai, ’sa!’”—“A 
he rain, this!’’** So it seems to be unnecessary to interpret the 
fact of grammatical gender as an argument that the libido is 
purely sexual. 

The view that the myth may very often be the embodiment 
of primitive philosophical speculation finds confirmation from 
anthropology. We cannot, ofcourse, do more than speculate 
about the precise origin of this or that myth, but we are greatly 
aided in our work by observation of the primitive tribes of to- 
day, just as the geologist can deduce what the origin of our land- 
scape has been by observing processes of geological modification 
which are actually going on. 

To illustrate how a sober scientific hypothesis may become a 
myth, let us take the case of the origin of man. When Darwin 
put forward the evolutionary hypothesis, in the middle of the 
last century, everyone realized that it was a hypothesis, to stand 
or fall according as fact should show. Now, it is instructive 
to see how precisely similar, although, of course, vastly less in- 
telligent, accounts of man’s origin are being transformed into 
myth among savage races to-day. 

“The aboriginal features of the robber-caste of the Marawars 
of South India are the justification of their alleged descent from 
Rama’s monkeys, as for the like genealogy of the Kathkuri. 
catechu-gatherers, which these small, dark, low-browed, curly- 


838 Tyler, E. B., op. cit. Vol. I, p. 302. 
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haired tribes actually themselves believe in. The Jaitwas of 
Rajputana, a tribe reckoned politically as Rajputs, nevertheless 
trace their descent from the monkey-god Hanumon, and confirm 
it by alleging that their princes still bear its evidence in a tail- 
like prolongation of the spine—a tradition which has probably 
a real ethnological meaning, pointing out the Jaitwas as of non- 
Aryan race. Wild tribes of the Malay peninsula, looked down 
upon as lower animals by the more warlike and civilized Malays, 
have among them traditions of their own descent from a pair 
of the “unka puteh,” or “white monkeys,” who reared their 
young ones and sent them into the plains; and there they per- 
fected so well that they and their descendants became men, but 
those who returned to the mountains still remained apes. Thus 
Buddhist legend relates the origin of the flat-nosed, uncouth 
tribes of Tibet, offspring of two miraculous apes, transformed 
to people the snow-kingdom. Taught to till the ground, when 
they had grown corn and eaten it, their tails and hair gradually 
disappeared, they began to speak, became men, and clothed them- 
selves with leaves. The population grew closer, the land was 
more and more cultivated, and at last a prince of the race oi 
Sakya, driven from his home in India, united the isolated tribes 
into a single kingdom.”*™* 

Crude as they appear when judged by our standards, are not 
these legends an embodiment of the same spirit of inquiry which 
led Darwin to make his speculations? Are they not a demon- 
stration of the native tendency of the human mind to ask ques- 
tions and to seize on the first explanation which answers its pur- 
pose, a tendency which may be supposed to underlie a vast 
number of myths. Thus Aristotle expressed a fundamental truth 
when he said, 

mavres avOpwroat tov eidévar opéyovtar diet. 


It will be interesting to quote further from Mr. Tyler’s work, in 
order that we may more fully appreciate this cause of so many 
legends: 7 

“To understand these stories (and they are worth some atten- 


84 Tyler, op. cit. Vol. I, p. 378. 
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tion for the ethnological hints they contain) it is necessary that 
we should discard the results of modern scientific zoology and 
bring our minds back to a ruder condition of knowledge. 

On the one hand, uncivilized men deliberately assign to apes an 
amount of human quality which to modern scientists is simply 
ridiculous. Everyone has heard the story of the negroes declar- 
ing that apes really can speak, but judiciously hold their tongues 
lest they should be made to work; but it is not so generally known 
that this is found a serious matter of belief in several distant 
regions—West Africa, Madagascar, South America, etc.—where 
monkeys or apes are found. With this goes another widely- 
spread anthropoid story, which relates how great apes, like the 
gorilla and the orang-outang, carry off women to their homes 
in the woods, much as the Apaches and Comanches of our own 
time carry off to their prairies the women of North Mexico. 
And, on the other hand, popular opinion has under-estimated 
the man as much as it has over-estimated the monkey. 
We know how sailors and emigrants can look on sav- 
ages as senseless, ape-like brutes, and how some writers on 
anthropology have contrived to make-out of the moderate intel- 
lectual difference between an Englishman and a negro something 
equivalent to the immense interval between a negro and a gorilla. 
Thus we can have no difficulty in understanding how savages 
may seem mere apes to the eyes of men who hunt them like wild 
beasts in the forests—who can only hear in their language a 
sort of irrational gurgling and barking, and who fail totally to 
appreciate the real culture which better acquaintance always 
shows among the rudest tribes of man. It is well known that 
when Sanskrit legend tells of the apes who fought in the army 
of King Hanumon, it really refers to those aborigines of the 
land, who were driven by the Aryan invaders to the hills and 
jungles, and whose descendants are known to us as Bhils, Kols, 
Sonthals, and the like, rude tribes such as the Hindu still speaks 
of as “monkey-people. ... It is to rude forest-men that the 
Malays habitually give the name of ‘orang-utan,’ 1.e., ‘man of 
the woods.’ But in Borneo this term is applied to the miyas 
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ape, whence we have learned to call this creature the orang-utan, 
and the Malays themselves are known to give the name in one 
and the same district to both the savage and the ape.””* 


CHAPTER V 


CONCLUSIONS 


These various considerations which have been mentioned in 
this paper tend to one conclusion—that we ought to take a 
broader view of the libido. Dr. Moore, in a paper published in 
the Psychoanalytic Review,* urged this necessity of widening our 
concept in the case of the individual. To us it seems that his 
view finds fresh confirmation in the case of the race and its 
phantasy, the myth. We have seen how such a theory of the libido 
as is herein proposed differs from the theory current among 
psychoanalysts, in that it emphasizes the importance of the end 
to which the subject tends, and stresses the necessity that the sub- 
ject shall endeavor in whatever way he can to know that end. 
In conscious life we plan, worry, hope, despair, experience grief 
and joy, and all the gamut of emotions, in trying to attain our 
end, so that the libido implies far more than a mere blind impulse 
in our conscious life. In this paper it has been pointed out that 
all the evidence indicates that the same is true of the unconscious 
mental life of man. This evidence comes both from the dream 
and from other manifestations of the unconscious. The dream, 
if interpreted naturally and without preconceived notions of 
what it ought to contain, will often be found to express thoughts 
other than wish fulfillments—thoughts which differ from our 
waking thoughts in the language which they use rather than 
in the nature of their meaning. Automatic writing, hypnosis, and 
other manifestations of this hidden phase of our mental life add 
the weight of their testimony to the same effect. The uncon- 
scious, however different its operations and obscure its language, 


seems at least to have the same sort of subject matter as our 
conscious mind. 


85 Tyler, op. cit. Vol. I, pp. 379-381. 
* The Hound of Heaven, Oct. 1918, pp. 345-363. 
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The same has been seen to be true of the myth. Our method 
has opened the door to a much freer interpretation of folklore. 
We need not approach it with the preconceived notion that each 
myth must be interpreted as a wish fulfillment and nothing else. 
It may be interpreted in that way, to be sure, but it may also 
be found to be expressive of almost any thought which could so 
vitally concern man as to become crystallized in a tale. Among 
these, philosophic myths will be especially common, because the 
libido, as we have seen, implies the activity of the cognitive side 
of mental activity. Man naturally seeks to know, in order that 
he may will to the best advantage. Cognition and volition are 
inseparably bound up with each other in real life. So there is 
a vast variety of myths which seek to account for the various 
natural phenomena which man sees around him and the more 
philosophic questions which he cannot avoid—whence he came, 
whither he goes after death, how the whole world originated. 
So there is not so wide a gap between myths of this sort and 
modern science. The Polynesian savage, with his ridiculous 
fancies to account for the motions of the sun and stars, is facing 
the same problem that Newton faced, and the fact that the solu- 
tion of the one is absurd, while the solution of the other is one 
of the triumphs of science, is a purely extrinsic fact, which 
does not affect the nature of the mental process. One comes to 
the solution of the problem with an untutored mind, no know- 
ledge of the laws of mathematics or physics, no correct astron- 
omical data, no scientific training ; the other has all these things: 
knowledge, scientific experience, training. They both solve the 
question according to the measure of their ability. The result in 
the one case is a myth, in the other a new scientific fact; yet in 
either case the same innate longing of the human mind to answer 
the enigmas which confront it; and in either case the answer 
is the best the man could give. 

This makes for unity and teaches us the same lesson which 
has already come to us from other sources, that the earliest men 
of whom we know were pretty much like ourselves, however 
different their environment. It also makes for unity in another 
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way, by showing the oneness of the libido. In the voluntarism 
of Jung this unity would come from the libido itself, the Will 
of Schopenhauer, the ultimate substratum of all things—a meta- 
physical concept, whose reconciliation with the apparent diversity 
of things can be sought only in philosophical speculations which 
lie entirely outside our field. In our view of the libido the 
unity is teleological, arising from the fact that all these beings 
are tending in the same direction, towards the good, that which 
makes each more perfect. 

The interpretation of any particular myth must be under- 
taken without any preconception of what its meaning will be. 
This meaning is to flow from the myth itself and from nothing 
else; for we may expect it to be the expression of almost any 
thought. The process of interpretation will be very much helped 
by comparing it with similar stories of other nations. If it is 
found that the same motif recurs in slightly altered form among 
these different peoples, two hypotheses will be open to the inter- 
preter. Either the various myths may be in reality only one 
in different disguises, or they may be distinct and separate 
legends. A study of the race history of the peoples involved, 
particularly as revealed by their languages, will tell us whether 
it is likely they borrowed from each other. If it seems probable 
that the different myths arose independently, then their origin 
is to be sought in something fundamental to the human mind 
itself. The points wherein the myths agree will indicate where 
this something is to be sought. The points wherein they differ 
are to be looked upon as extraneous to the real issue. 

The comparative method is liable to abuse. We must bear in 
mind the counsel of Max Miller: “Comparative Philology has 
taught us again and again that when we find a word exactly the 
same in Greek and Sanskrit we may be certain that it cannot 
be the same word; and the same applies to Comparative Myth- 
ology. The same god or the same hero cannot have exactly the 
same name in Sanskrit and Greek, for the simple reason that 
Sanskrit and Greek have deviated from each other, have both 
followed their own way, have both followed their own phonetic 
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corruptions; and hence, if they do possess the same word, they 
can only possess it in its Greek or its Sanskrit disguise.”** 

It seems unjustifiable to illustrate the working of the human 
mind in regard to symbolism, as White* does, quoting Frazer, 
by deriving the English and French word pigeon from pi ja on, 
the “Father of the Everlasting One,’ when any dictionary will 
give the information that this word comes from the Latin pipio, 
“a young bird,” from pipere, “to peep, or chirp.” Again, he 
says, “Pa ur, the Father of Light, is the origin of power, which 
in French is puissance, the light or essence of Pa”; while phil- 
ology tells us that power comes from the Old English power, 
poer, the Old French poeir, pooir, Low Latin potere, Latin posse 
potesse for potis esse, “to be able.” To take another case, we 
read on the same page, “Patriarch must originally have been 
pater-arch, and meant Great Father. The patron saint of Ire- 
land is presumably a corrupted form of Paterick, the Great 
Father.” Now, we know that patriarch does not mean “Great 
Father,” but rather a “father who leads” ( &pyewv = to lead, rule), 
while Patrick is of Latin origin and means a member of the 
Roman aristocracy, patricius. 

But the real danger in relying on mere similarity instead of 
careful examination of a thing in its historical relations does 
not occur so much in the case of words as in the case of myths 
themselves. It is very easy to find parallel instances to confirm 
almost any theory one may hold about a particular myth. We 
must look forward to a period in psychoanalysis when the task 
will be undertaken by men who are trained mythologists as well 
as psychologists—men who can judge the meaning of a legend 
by comparison with other tales, the circumstances of its origin, 
and its subsequent history, as well as by the general laws of the 
working of the human mind. When this attitude is reached 
and men with this special training come forward, we may hope 
for real and permanent progress in the psycho-analytic study of 
mythology. Before scientific philology appeared, derivations 


86 Miiller, F. Max.: “Introduction to the Science of Religion,” pp. 301-302. 
87 White, W. A.: “Mechanisms of Character Formation,” pp. 79-80. 
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were assigned to words on the basis of similarity of sound alone; 
but with the discovery of Grimm’s law and the development 
of the science it was found that similarity of sound was a most 
deceptive criterion and that a study of words in their historical 
setting was the only safe method. In the same manner, we hope 
soon to see psychoanalysis abandon the stage of analogy in the 
study of the myth and enter on the comparative stage. 

The view of the myth urged in this paper may prove of some 
value in bringing about this result, for in this view we can enter 
upon the study of any myth without any preconceived opinions 
as to what its meaning will prove to be. Consistently with our 
theory of the libido, this meaning may be almost anything. Thus 
comparative mythology is free to reach its own conclusions un- 
restricted by psychoanalysis. Instead of being restrictive, 
psychoanalysis ought to be helpful to the mythologist. It can 
explain to him why symbolism is frequently employed, what the 
real significance of many a legend is that the mythologist cannot 
explain, and it can detect a motive behind many a seemingly 
trivial tale by comparison with the dream and the phantasy. On 
the other hand, the psychoanalysts will not press its conclusions 
in the face of a clear demonstration by the mythologist that a 
tale has a different origin from what the former might suppose. 

We may hope also that the future of psychoanalysis will see 
a broadening of the scope of this science. it is unfortunate that 
it has been influenced so much by an exclusively voluntaristic 
philosophy; for man is not all will any more than he is all in- 
tellect or all feeling, and any view that under-emphasizes any 
part of man’s nature will be a handicap to any science with which 
it comes in contact. We must take man just as he is. Only in 
this way can we hope that psychoanalysis will advance and take 


the leadership among the various schools of interpretation of 
folklore: 
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Il. HYPNOTIC ANALOGIES 


THOMAS VERNER MOORE 


Scarcely anyone familiar with the Freudian psychology can 
fail to be impressed with its suggestiveness, although many mis- 
givings may arise in his mind as to its truth. My attitude from 
the beginning of my acquaintance with it has been one of 
deep interest in the mental mechanisms it suggests, and an 
earnest desire to test the reality of these mechanisms and their 
objective validity. I hoped to satisfy my mind on this matter 
by the test of experience. If psychoanalysis produces an evident 
benefit in a patient, this alone is a fact in favor of the objective 
validity of the mechanisms that it supposes. 

One cannot, however, take that as conclusive evidence. The 
fact, e. g., that a drug cures is no proof of our theory of the 
way in which it acts. Thus, also, psychoanalysts may cure, but 
the reason for the beneficial effects may be far different from 
what is supposed by the Freudian psychology. 

To test conclusions we must examine evidence on which they 
are based. 

By way of introduction, let us analyze the evidence on which 
a couple of Freudian conclusions are founded. Let us take, for 
example, the theory of forgetting, as propounded in the first 
pages of the Psychopathologie des Alltagslebens. ‘The argument 
may be analyzed as follows: 

In many psychoanalyses I have observed the following associa- 
tions: When apparently indifferent words, etc., are forgotten 
they are found to be associated with unpleasant memories. 
Therefore, whenever words are forgotten they are associated 
with unpleasant memories. 

This is a typical example of what is known in logic as the 
analogical argument. Let us compare it with an example de- 
veloped by Bosanquet from one given by Mill. 

Newton guessed that a diamond was combustible, because of 
its high refractive index relative to its density, a feature which 
he had observed in many combustible bodies. 
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Enumerative induction: 
Oil, Canada balsam, etc., are combustible ; 


Oil, Canada balsam, etc., have a high refractive index relative 
to density ; : 


1 - refractive index may be connected with combusti- 

ility. 

In the case of the diamond the combustibility had not been ob- 
served, so that when applied to it the conclusion was a prediction 
or discovery. But the essential import of the conclusion would 
have been the same if no new case would have been in question. 

The next step would have been to say : 


“Combustibility has to do with such-and-such attributes of oil, 
Canada balsam, etc. 


High refractive index has to do with these same attributes. 


.‘. High refractive index is fundamentally connected with 
combustibility.”* 


It is precisely this step which Freud’s irresistible impulse to 
generalize has made him take in the case of forgetting. 

Cases a, b, c, etc., were found to be connected with an unpleas- 
ant memory. Therefore, all such cases are connected with un- 
pleasant memories. 

It is an example of an argument from analogy based upon in- 
complete induction which all logicians regard as inconclusive. 

However, we must agree with Mill when he says: “There is 
no analogy, however faint, which may not be of the utmost value 
in suggesting experiments or observations which may lead to 
more positive conclusions.’ 

To strengthen the underlying argument one must find a prin- 
ciple governing all the events of the class in question. This 
Freud does, and his principle is: The mind tends to repress all 
unpleasant events. The number of instances that he gives are 
very suggestive and so appealing that one is inclined to forget 
the logic of the situation and agree with him. But to do so would 
be unscientific. We should merely be stimulated to seek still 
further evidence and test in various ways the ingenious concep- 
tion. A work of this kind is now in progress in this laboratory 


1B. Bosanquet, Logic, 2nd edition, 1911. Vol. II, Book II, Ch. III, p. 88. 
2A System of Logic, Book III, Ch. XX, Par. 3. 
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and, so far as it has yet proceeded, the Freudian principle is 
confirmed. 

Let me take another example more clearly related to the 
present subject. Let us examine the character of the evidence 
for the censor theory of repression in dreams. 

This is an example of another type of analogical argument. 
As far as the type itself goes, Mill looks upon it as in itself a 
valid argument. It asserts a resemblance in relation between two 
situations. In the instance in question the parallelism is as 
follows: 

As the public censor is to the press, so the mind is to the fabric 
of the dream. As the public censor will not allow open, plain, 
and palpable reference to certain matters which are offensive, but 
lets them slip by when they creep in as innuendoes, so the mind 
will not allow what is objectionable to focal consciousness to 
appear openly in a dream, but permits the same thing to creep in 
unexpunged if it appears in a symbolism which the waking mind 
cannot understand. 

The argument is valid if there is a real parity of conditions. 
If one country, for instance, is improved by the education of its 
citizens and by affording them all equal opportunities to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of true happiness, so also another country, 
whose citizens are at a similar stage of development, would be 
improved by education and political freedom. 

The difficulty in many cases is the establishment of the parity 
of conditions, and it is precisely here that we find the weakness 
of the Freudian parallel. It is a long way from the political 
censor of the press to consciousness and its dreams. 

With these preliminary remarks about the logic of psycho- 
analysis I may proceed to outline a neglected field of experience, 
from which new evidence may be found to throw light upon the 
difficulties which confront us.* 

Anyone accustomed to dozing off in the daytime must have 
experienced over and over again the phenomena which are here 

3 Hollingworth, H. L., in an article entitled the Psychology of Drowsiness 


(Am. Jour. of Psychol., 1911, xxii, pp. 99-109) has already opened this field of 
study. He gives references to the previous literature. 
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entitled Hypnotic* Analogies. They are generally crude, comical, 
fantastic, more rarely beautiful and poetic similes, by which the 
well-knit fabric of our normal waking thought passes over into 
the apparently frazzled and disconnected structure of our dreams. 
For a long time I have noticed these most interesting analogies, 
but only recently has it occurred to me that their study would 
be likely to throw some light on our dream life in general. Most 
of those who study dreams aré interested in the obscure and com- 
plex phenomena of the night. The hypnotic analogies, however, 
occurring as they do while we are dozing off in the midst of 
our work, present to us the dream in its incipient stage and in 
immediate connection with important causal factors. 

The earliest example of such a hypnotic analogy that I re- 
member in my personal experience occurred at a period of my 
educational career when I was very much interested in botany. 
I dozed off one evening when saying the rosary. All its mysteries 
seemed expressed in a wonderful language of flowers. Over and 
above this figurative expression it seemed clearly evident to me 
that it must be impossible for anyone who did not understand 
botany to say the rosary. The superficial analogy between 
“flowers” and the “rosary,” I presume, scarcely needs to be 
pointed out. I regret very much that I did not write down at 
the time the details of this interesting analogy. It will suffice, 
however, to indicate the appropriateness of the term “analogy” 
and will show how a more or less accidental association may give 
rise to a peculiar symbolic expression of thought. 

This analogy between flower and the rosary approaches very 
near the language of poetic metaphor. It has, however, a crude 
element which relates it to the delusions of the insane—the idea, 
namely, that no one who does not know botany can possibly 
understand the rosary. The analogy has so occupied the field of 
consciousness as to impress the mind with its own importance 
and in the drowsiness of dozing off to sleep the normal critique 
of judgment is suspended. The crudeness of the analogy and 
its conflict with experience is not noticed, for the mind is no 


*“Hypnotic” is here used in a novel sense. I would have its signification 
here limited to “pertaining to sleep” and not imply producing sleep. 
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longer in the world of experience but in the land of symbols and 
of dreams. 


The following analogy approaches much more closely the 
beauty of poetic metaphor, and is free from any element of crude- 
ness Offensive to the critique of real life. 


“I was reading to-day Newman’s sermon: “Love the safeguard of faith 
against superstition.” I dozed off and saw a star—shining as it were in dark- 
ness. There was a conscious direction to the star of Bethlehem, unexpressed 
by any words and not even clearly and explicitly present in thought. I heard 
the words as if repeated in a low tone by myself: The star, the star alone 
will guide. I awoke thinking that there must have been some reference on 
the page to a star or the guiding principle of faith. But I could find none— 
neither in the page I was reading when I fell asleep, nor in the whole sermon 
up to that point. Only the general idea of the sermon—faith guided by love— 
seemed to be the basis of the symbol. 


We have here an exemplification of the general tendency to 
continue in sleep by figures and symbols the train of thought of 
our wide-awake mental life. That the figurative expression is 
here poetic and unoffensive to our aesthetic taste may be due to 
the fact that the train of thought from which it proceeded was 
itself literary, artistic, and religious. Or it may be due to such 
a multiplicity of conditions that we can only say that the lack 
of offence to our aesthetic sensibilities is accidental and the pre- 
vious waking thought might just as well have been continued 
by crude analogies offensive to the mind of our every-day life. 
This latter alternative appears to me the more likely. 

By way of contrast I may give the following analogy : 


This morning I was reading just before breakfast. My mind wandered 
from the subject matter of the book and I started to think about the possi- 
bility of detecting one who might feign insanity. I thought of the reaction 
time to pictures. It occurred to me that one might very easily say that he 
did not know what they were, and still a practised observer would notice a 
difference in his reaction as compared with that of one who really could not 
interpret the drawing. I was gradually dozing off. Without any inter- 
mediate stage that I remember, I thought that one could boil a bone or a 
piece of meat. The exact nature of what was boiled was not clear to me. 
Then while the patient was not looking he could transfer it to another pot. It 
seemed to me that this would afford a test of his sanity. If he kept looking 
for it in the original pot he would be insane. If he found it in the other 
pot, he would not be. It occurred to me even in my drowsiness that an 
insane person might find the bone in the other pot by a kind of natural 
impulse to look for it elsewhere. I had a poor visual image of a pot boil- 
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ing—it seemed to be on a gas stove. A larger coal stove was just beyond it. 
I seemed to be standing near another pot to the side as it were of the 
gas stove. The patient was localized at a little distance from the boiling 
pot with a few lines of his coat visible in my image. All imagery very 
poor. I awoke for no known reason and realized that I had been dreaming 


about something in connection with my previous thoughts. It took a little 


time to get the connection. The dream seemed to be fading more quickly 
than the distraction (to my reading) that preceded it. I cannot think of any 


reason for the analogy. June 20, 1915. 

One can scarcely speak of an analogy here. The drowsiness 
starts with the distraction in reading—with the very problem of 
detecting one who might feign insanity. A crude and insufficient 
method is conceived, but still in conceptual rather than imaginal 
terms. This is followed by one that is still more crude, but cap- 
able of being expressed by a visualization of a situation. It is 
really not analogous to the old solution, but a new pictorial solu- 
tion of the problem. In neither case was the critique of experi- 
ence entirely suspended. I was not satisfied with either solution 
of the problem even while dreaming. 

A more typical analogy, and one scarcely less crude, is the 
following: 


I was reading in White’s Outlines of Psychiatry about endogenous and exo- 
generous delusions; allopsychoses, autopsychoses and somatopsychoses. I 
dozed off and thought I ought to explain that matter in my lectures next sum- 
mer. To do so I thought it would be necessary (or useful) to hold up the hu- 
merus before my class. I had a faint visual image of myself on the platform 
where I used to lecture and of the lower end of the humerus with its external 
and internal condyles. Suddenly I realized here is one of these “hypnotic analo- 
gies” and I at once tried to find the association. The external and internal 
condyles brought up to my mind the exogenous and endogenous delusions. It 
also recalled my review last night of fractures of the lower end of the 
humerus and a picture of the superficial anatomy of the cubital fossa and my 
attempt to orientate myself as to the outer and inner side. I am expecting an 
oral examination in surgery any morning this week. 

On further thought this may possibly indicate a desire to have a per- 
fectly definite, tangible subject matter to speak about. Psychology is very 
vague. But the anatomy of the humerus clear cut and definite. 


Here again we have an evident continuation of the thought of 
wideawake life in a symbolic fashion. The analogy is so super- 
ficial and accidental that we would never think of making use of 
it in every-day life. The source of the analogy seems to be the 
mere spontaneous arousal of an image. In dozing off to sleep I 
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was thinking of words commencing with ex and em. Because I 
was studying a bone with external and internal condyles its image 
recurs and I at once grasp at the analogy with my thought. I 
do this all the more readily because it affords a chance to make 
my pet science of psychology as precise and definite as the study 
of bones. 


Another rather interesting analogy is the following: 


I was reading this morning the epistle of St. Clement to the Corinthians. 
I looked up the word wapdawrwya finding the sense “a fall beside” metaphorically 
a transgression. A little later I dozed off and saw a shoot such as one sees 
in a depot where trunks are allowed to slide along a curved inclined plane 
to the floor below. Numbers of red mattresses, rolled up and tied with cord, 
were tumbling down the inclined plane and as they reached the floor below 
fell off at the sides. At first I could see nothing with which the peculiar 


scene could be connected, presently I thought of mapdr wpa and the “fall 
beside.” 


The railroad station seemed in some manner to be connected with the Union 
Station at Washington where I came in last night at about eleven. I do not 
remember any association with red mattress—except the red bags of feathers 
used in Germany. I was very sleepy on the car on my way from Baltimore. 
This might have something to do with an association between the station and 
the mattress—via my desire to get to bed. I therefore did not see trunks 
going down the shoot, but mattresses instead. Dec. 20th, 1915. 

Here again we may conceive of what the Germans would call 
“frei steigende Vorstellungen” as playing a roll. The image of 
the railroad station comes up, because I was there the night 
before. I do not think I saw the shoots for the trunks, though 
I did go by the baggage room on my way out. Here my previous 
line of thought exercises its influence. The image of the shoot 
is reproduced; the concept of the zaparrwya comes to my mind. 
My sleepiness on the previous evening enters into the situation, 
for I am still sleeping and dozing at the present moment; and so 
the mattresses roll down the shoot and fall off, to illustrate for 
me the meaning of TapaTTopa, 

The following instance shows how a thought may be illus- 
trated by a visual image which apparently has no connection with 
any actual experience: 


This evening I was thinking while reading of how my advice to a student 
had miscarried. She wanted to make a protest to the faculty and I, though 
not entirely agreeing as to the advisability, helped her to do it as best I 
could. The results were not satisfactory. I dozed off and thought how 
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protests miscarry. I was thinking while asleep of protests to Rome—perhaps 
in relation to the protests of the vicar apostolic in Challoner’s time against 
the actions of the regulars. I was reading of this this morning. Suddenly 
I saw a shower of dashes—as bright yellowish lights against a yellowish-grey 
background—and either heard the words or thought.of the meaning ex- 
pressed by the words: “all things topsy turvy.” The shower of lights rep- 
resented something turned topsy turvy. I awoke realizing the appropriateness 
of the symbol to what I had been thinking of. I was also conscious of a 
train of thought intermediate between the miscarriage of my advice and the 
shower of lights, that I have not been able to recall better than above 
indicated. 

Was the shower of lights produced ad hoc to illustrate the 
meaning which I had in my mind; or was it one of those things 
that Meyers has termed hypnagogic hallucinations, which was 
seized upon as an illustration, and then its appropriateness verb- 
ally expressed by the words “all things topsy-turvy’? I am in- 
clined to believe the latter, though I would not maintain it as 
certain. 

The following dream was connected with a line of thought 
which was present an hour or so before dozing, and with 
imagery based upon an experience which occurred about ten 
days prior to the dream. 


I fell asleep in my chair and thought I saw spread out before me various 
kinds of wood arranged according to size from very small to very large. 
This scene disappeared and was succeeded by a similar display of coal. On 
awaking I remembered having dreamed of another display of something else 
before that of the wood but could not recall what. In the dream I thought 
I was studying a transformation or a development in each class but what im- 
pressed me most was the distinctness of the classes and the number three. 

When I awoke I sought in past experience some connection with this idea 
of three and recalled an effort made a couple of hours previous to fix in 
memory three parties composing the council of Nicaea with the tenets of 
each party. I also recalled having seen about ten days before the dream, a 
miniature mining town exhibited in the National Museum.5 


There are certain points in the theory of dreams on which these 
hypnotic analogies seem to throw some light. 

1. The Freudian concept of the dream as proceeding from 
the experience of the day just passed seems to be confirmed. 
Just as the hypnotic analogies continue a line of thought which 
we were following prior to going to sleep, so also the dreams 


5 This is the only one of the analogies here reported which was not a per- 
sonal experience of the writer’s. 
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which occur in the night are likely to be continuations of the 
thoughts of the day. There is, perhaps, no break in our con- 
scious life; and though it ebbs very low in a deep sleep, it never 
sinks so low as to make a new start entirely independent of what 
has gone before. 

2. The Freudian concept of the censor, instead of being con- 
firmed, is called in doubt. I must say that this concept has 
always seemed rather questionable. It is poetic and ingenious, 
but is it true? 

I may recall to your minds the Freudian expression of the 
concept of censorship. 

“The correspondence between the phenomena of the censor 
and those of dream distortion, which may be traced in detail, 
justifies us in assuming similar conditions for both. We should 
then assume in each human being, as the primary cause of dream 
formation, two psychic forces (streams, systems), of which 
one constitutes the wish expressed by the dream, while the other 
acts as a censor upon this dream wish, and by means of this 
censoring forces a distortion of its expression. The only ques- 
tion is as to the basis of the authority of this second instance 
by virtue of which it may exercise its censorship. If we re- 
member that the hidden dream thoughts are not conscious before 
analysis, but that the apparent dream content is remembered as 
conscious, we easily reach the assumption that admittance to 
consciousness is the privilege of the second instance. Nothing 
can reach consciousness from the first system which has not 
first passed the second instance, and the second instance lets 
nothing pass without exercising its rights and forcing such alter- 
ations upon the candidate for admission to consciousness as are 
pleasant to itself.’”® 

Jung expresses the same thought thus: “To what purpose are 
dreams symbolic? . . . Dreams are symbolic in order that 
we may not understand them; that the wish, which lurks behind 
as the source of the dreams, may not be understood.” 


6 Interpretation of Dreams, trans. by Brill, p. 12t. 
7“Wandlungen und Symbole” der Libido, Leipzig, 1912, p. to. 
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This seems to me to suggest a rather complicated mental 
mechanism. If you ask a patient to write out all his dreams 
you will find that some will be highly symbolic, and on analysis 
be found to have this or that sexual significance. Besides such 
dreams there are others which are openly and frankly sexual, 
without any censorship whatsoever having been exercised. How 
was it that so much happened to escape the censor? 

The hypnotic analogies which I have reported in this paper 
suggest the possibility of a different kind of mechanism. Any 
thought whatsoever may be expressed in symbols, and is likely 
to be so expressed if it is the last thought in mind just before 
going to sleep. Symbols are the language of sleep, logical con- 
cepts the inner language of our every-day life. Dreams, there- 
fore, are symbolic not that we may not understand them, but 
simply because they must be expressed in the language we are 
capable of using when we are asleep. 

But, you say, look at all the cases of suppressed wishes that 
find symbolic expression in our dreams—is not this evidence of 
the censorship? No. It makes no difference how you may 
multiply such instances, you will do nothing more than record 
facts and never show the reason why such facts take place as 
they do. 

Why, of course, suppressed wishes find a symbolic expression 
in-our dreams. But this is not the whole story. The sup- 
pressed desires of waking life often find a simple, non- 
symbolic expression in dreams. Furthermore, any thought what- 
soever, whether it has to do with a suppressed wish or not, may 
be expressed symbolically. So when the symbolism of a dream 
happens to hide from view the fulfillment of a suppressed wish, 
this is not to be taken as evidence of the activity of some mysteri- 
ous censor. 

What looks like suppression takes place, because in our dream 
life we continue the thought of the day, whether conscious or 
subconscious, in a symbolic manner. Censorship is the volun- 
tary control of our waking life. It ceases when we sleep, and 
all manner of things find pictorial and symbolic expression in 
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our dreams. There is no need of keeping the censor on duty 
both night and day. 

If the theory of censorship does not account for the symbol- 
ism of dreams, can one give any more plausible explanation? 
This, I think, can be done, although I do not regard the theory 
that I am now to propose as anything more than a possibility. 
Still, it is a possibility which has something to recommend it, and 
so far as I know nothing to exclude it. 

I have already referred to the phenomena termed by Meyers 
hypnagogic hallucinations. I think most, if not all, people have 
them, though comparatively few notice them. When I first read 
of the phenomena in Myers’ work on Human Personality, it 
seemed to me that I had never experienced them. It was not 
many nights after this that I noticed them—so far as I know— 
for the first time in my life. Others to whom I have spoken 
have professed never to have had any such experiences, but have 
later confessed to having noticed them. I think that these hypno- 
gogic hallucinations are rather common, perhaps universal, phe- 
nomena. 

What have they to do with dreams? What have they to do 
with the hypnotic analogies? They furnish the sensory basis 
of the hypnotic analogy. When one is falling asleep all sorts of 
hypnagogic hallucinations are produced. These are revived 
mental images. The periodic character of our imagery was noticed 
as long ago as 1859, when Fechner’s Elemente der Psycho- 
phystk was published. He there points out that mental images 
have a certain periodicity, even though the periods are not reg- 
ular; and he regards sensation, after image, and mental image 
as different stages of one and the same process. Miiller and 
Pilzecker, in their classic work on memory, referred to the same 
phenomenon under the expression of the Perseverationstendenz 
der Vorstellungen. 

The hypnagogic hallucination is often far too weird to be 
looked upon as the exact replica of a previous sensation. But 
all such hallucinations have their origin in sensations, and we 
will not go far astray if we look upon them as evidences of the 
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rhythmic activity of the sensory centres. This activity is not 
the result of any one stimulus, but of the myriads of stimuli of 
a whole lifetime. It is not strange, then, that we should see 
weird sights and hear strange sounds when we become aware 
of this rhythmic activity on falling asleep. 

Is this activity one that goes on only when we fall asleep? I 
doubt this very much. It goes on all the time, perhaps, but only 
in the relative quiet of incipient sleep are we aware of it. It is 
not always that we are conscious of the flow of blood in the 
middle and inner ear that makes us “hear the silence’ of some 
desert spot whence noise is banished and where all sound is 
hushed. But still the blood always flows, and the sound of our 
own ears is always present, though it is not always heard. And 
so, also, the rhythmic activity of the sensory centers is always 
present, but only in the silence of sleep do we become aware 
of it. 

This rhythmic activity, and the hypnagogic hallucinations that 
it produces, do not alone account for the hypnotic analogies and 
the structure of our dreams. Other factors enter, and these are 
the trains of thought of our waking life. In the hypnotic anal- 
ogies the train of thought immediately preceding sleep is the 
dominant one. In the more complex dreams of the night, trains 
of thought which are dominated by the things that are closest tu 
our hearts exert their influence and build up the incoordinate 
fragments produced by the rhythmic activity of the sensory cen- 
ters into the complicated structure of our dreams. 

Now how can we conceive of the influence of the trains of 
thought upon our hypnagogic hallucinations? 

Essentially the same thing occurs in every-day life. Let me 
give a few examples. I am reading a book. Various printer’s 
errors are passed over unnoticed because the train of thought of 
the context assimilates the incoming sensations to the imagery 
of words demanded by the context, and so the mis-spelled words 
are read correctly. 

I am listening to a lecture in my native tongue. The context 
makes me hear distinctly what, if spoken in an imperfectly 
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known foreign language, would be a confused jumble of sounds. 
To experience the truth of this one has but to listen to a lecture 
in a foreign language where adequate auditory imagery is not 
easily revived and assimilated to the incoming sensations. 

Again, how easy it is for us to read a printed book in a lan- 
guage with which we are fairly familiar! how hard to read 
the letter of a friend in that same language. Although if he 
were to write in our native tongue his letter would be easily and 
promptly read. Our sensory experience of handwriting in the 
foreign language is too slight to allow of the proper assimilation 
of its contents. | 

Again, I look at a pile of wood in a forest, covered with snow. 
It is almost night. And I see a group of spectral nuns slowly 
moving in the darkness. The phantom disappears in a moment, 
and there is the pile of wood and the snow hanging over it. I 
cannot now see the nuns, even if I try, though I see clearly 
what caused my original illusion. For the meaning—a pile of 
wood—now dominates my mind. Before it was the idea or 
meaning of a group of nuns. It was this meaning which aroused 
past images of nuns, and these were assimilated to the incoming 
sensations and so the illusion was produced. 

Thus it is with the hypnagogic hallucination and the train of 
thought. Amid the many images that the rhythmic activity of 
the sensory centers is continually producing, some one occurs 
which has an analogy with the train of thought. Immediately 
it is strengthened by assimilation to other images that the train 
of thought calls forth. And thus is woven the fabric of the 
hypnotic analogy; and thus, too, is produced the more compli- 
cated structure of the dream. 

Let us now conclude with an analysis of the logic of my own 
argument. What have I done? I have but exchanged one 
argument from the resemblance of relations for another. In- 
stead of the political censor I have substituted a fairly well- 
recognized mechanism of waking life. As meaning is to incom- 
ing sensations, so are our trends of thought to hypnagogic hallu- 
cinations. Then by a series of examples I have shown that 
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certain hypnotic analogies occur during the same characteristic 
period in which we find the hypnagogic hallucinations. I have 
pointed out also a definite relationship between the hypnotic anal- 
ogies and trends of thought preceding them.. 

I would not maintain that the full parity of conditions in the 
analogy proposed has been established. Still, something has 
been done to show hypnagogic hallucinations bear a relation to 
one’s trends of thought that closely resembles that which exists 
between categories of meaning (as I have termed them else- 
where) and the incoming sensations. The flow of thought in 
sleep differs from that in our waking life, not because of the 
activity of a “censor of consciousness,” but because sensations 
are replaced by hypnagogic hallucinations and these combine with 
our trends of thought to produce the hypnotic analogies. 
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CHAPTER I 
METHODs OF RESEARCH 


Among the difficult problems of statistical research is the de- 
termination of an essential connection between a given condition 
and the phenomena with which it is found to be associated. Thus 
in medicine it is often hopeless to attempt to investigate the eti- 
ology of a disease from the case histories, so bewildering is the 
multitude of associattons between possible predisposing factors 
and subsequent symptoms. This difficulty is at times enhanced 
by the added problem: to what extent is this supposed association 
between conditions and symptom due to heredity, and how far 
is it influenced by environment? 

The problem of the causes and sequelae of feeblemindedness 
is one which presents precisely this type of difficulty. One may 
take a number of feebleminded individuals and enumerate a long 
list of undesirable phenomena with which feeblemindedness is 
found to be associated. But how do we know that there is any 
essential connection between the condition and the symptom? 
Then again, one may show that morons are very often criminal ; 
but the morons who become criminals belong to a low social 
group, and how do we know that their delinquency is something 
due to their feeblemindedness and not to their bad surroundings? 
The investigation of the relative influence of heredity and en- 
vironment is admittedly difficult, and the problem of feeble- 
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mindedness, its causes and sequelae, in relation to these two 
factors is still an open field of investigation. 

What we need, in the first place, is to study a group of indi- 
viduals known to be normal and another group known to be 
feebleminded from the same social level. Supposing these groups 
to be selected at random, we may then compare them in regard 
to the traits that they may be found to manifest. Such a com- 
parison, if made on the basis of personal field work and investiga- 
tion, would be long and tedious. If the investigator knew the 
mental standing of the individual under investigation there might 
be a subconscious tendency to search a little longer and more 
earnestly for the undesirable traits of those known to be feeble- 
minded. It is, however, possible to use the existing records of 
cases coming to the clinic, made by an organization independent 
of the clinic and often prior to the diagnosis given to the or- 
ganization by the clinic. 

The use of existing records is in itself a desirable thing, though 
not ideally the best; for if a method can be devised of utilizing 
the mass of material already in existence, much energy and labor 
will be saved. The most serious drawback in the use of existing 
material is its almost invariable incompleteness. Negative his- 
tories of any symptom or character do not indicate its real 
absence. We cannot, therefore, say that when such a character 
is present in a group of feebleminded in such and such a per- 
centage of the cases that this percentage represents its real in- 
cidence ; nor can we say that when a given proportion of normals 
have no history of the manifestation of this trait that it is absent 
in normals in this same proportion. 

If we desire absolute values, our investigation of case histories 
must be a completely exhaustive search. Very few existing 
records, if any, are sufficiently complete to give us absolute ratios 
of incidence; but the knowledge of absolute ratios of incidence, 
though very desirable, is not necessary for the investigation of 
many of our problems. If we know only relative values we can 
learn a great deal about the etiology of conditions in which we 
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may be interested. We can frequently obtain these relative values 
from case histories in already existing records. This is espe- 
cially true of feeblemindedness, as many organizations have 
records of dependent families with children known to be feeble- 
minded. If, now, we take a group of these children and enu- 
merate the undesirable traits which they are found to possess 
and then take a group of normal children from the same social 
level and look for the incidence of these traits in the normals, we 
shall have the opportunity for instituting a most valuable com- 
parison. It will not be necessary for us to know the absolute 
ratios of incidence. We may use existing records if we can 
assume that they are likely to be as complete for the normals as 
they are for the feebleminded. Chance errors will cloud the 
evidence and require for the less frequently recurring traits the 
accumulation of a large number of cases in order to obtain valu- 
able results, but for some traits evidence of relative preponder- 
ance may be obtained with a moderately large number of cases. 
It is rather strange that this precise thing has not yet been 
attempted in the study of the feebleminded. 

Throughout the volume of literature on this subject we know 
of no study based on the actual comparison of etiological factors 
and sequelae in a number of feebleminded and normal cases 
taken from one social stratum. There are, indeed, many studies 
of the etiology and concomitants of feeblemindedness, but as yet, 
so far as we know, no definite study has been made based on a 
comparison of feebleminded and normals from the one environ- 
ment. The following study is based on the existing records of 
dependent children that have been cared for by one institution 
in the District of Columbia. It is hoped that by this comparison 
some valuable conclusions may be deduced concerning the direct 
and contributing causes of feeblemindedness, its dread results of 
dependency and delinquency, and the enormity of its social evil, 
especially in its present rapid progress of propagation. 

We decided to confine the study to the children coming to the 
clinic from this organization because we desired to have them 
from one social level. All of these children were for some reason 
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destitute or came from undesirable homes. Thus, whether 
normal or feebleminded, they had all been removed from a bad 
environment, which, however, had acted upon different children 
for a variable period of time. Their ancestry was in general the 
parentage of the lower levels of society. It is interesting, there- 
fore, to see how cases diagnosed clinically as normal and those 
classed as feebleminded will compare with each other when 
normalmindedness and feeblemindedness both operate under 
similar conditions. The evidence will, of course, be clouded by 
incomplete histories. Besides the incompleteness of the history, 
a further clouding will arise from the fact that many of these 
children have for a variable period of time been cared for in 
private homes or institutions; but since this is true of all, it will 
cloud rather than bias the results, for all the children, whether 
normal or feebleminded, have been under custody for a longer 
or shorter period of time. 

The traits picked out for study were chosen in a purely em- 
pirical fashion. By going through the records of the cases we 
noted such traits as seemed “undesirable” in the patient’s history. 
These traits wers classified by a kind of card-index system, and 
later grouped in tables given below. 

The following are the chief characteristics which occurred 
with sufficient frequency to be made objects of special mention :— 

Alcoholism.—This factor we have noted in the child, in the 
mother, in the father, in both parents, and in other relatives. 
It is frequently associated with defective offspring. The abuse 
of alcohol produces decided tissue alterations in the nervous and 
vascular systems. With such progenitors, children would seem 
to have a predisposition to serious mental afflictions. According 
to Berkley, while the first children of the drunkard’s family may 
be normal, the later ones, coming after the habit has become con- 
firmed, are most liable to be not only feebleminded but even im- 
beciles and idiots. 

Drugs.—The abuse of certain drugs acts in nearly the same 
way as the abuse of alcohol. The weakening of the cell proto- 
plasm of the progenitor naturally results in deficient offspring. 
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Environment.—This factor concerns the actual living con- 
ditions of the patient—the home surroundings, the atmosphere, 
healthy or unhealthy for normal mental, moral and physical de- 
velopment, and the opportunities for schooling. As has been said, 
the fate of a child predisposed to feeblemindedness is often sealed 
by his environment. While this factor can hardly be called actu- 
ally causative, it is at least contributive. In the statistical tables 
accompanying this paper we have this cause labeled “Home Con- 
dition,” and subdivided according to intensity—bad, filthy, and 
immoral ; bad, meaning that there was no home or no supervision, 
or that conditions generally were not conducive to normal devel- 
opment; filthy, means actual dirt and destitution ; immoral, means 
that the home assumed the character of a disorderly house. 

Delinquency.—This is obviously a result rather than a cause, 
and yet it has, perhaps, its etiological significance. Sexual ex- 
cesses, when attended by specific disease, will have a decided in- 
fluence on the mentality. Delinquency, however, is undoubtedly 
more common as a result than as a cause. 

Feeblemindedness and Insanity.—The records at our disposal 
were not adequate to the demands of an investigation of Men- 
delian heredity. Such records must be made by those who have 
clearly in mind the problem of heredity. Chance noting of the 
fact that someone in the family was said to have been feeble- 
minded throws but little light on the problem of heredity. We 
have, however, given the data on this matter at our disposal, lest 
we should seem to pass over so important a matter. 

Epilepsy.—According to Sturrock, “Epilepsy, too, furnishes 
its quota of habituals. In some cases the actual manifestations 
of the disease have been viewed in the light of disorderly con- 
duct. In most cases it is the accompanying feeblemindedness 
that produces delinquency, but even the disability resulting from 
the purely physical effects of the disease tends to loss of employ- 
ment and subsequent delinquency.’” 

Illegitimacy.— Here we have a tremendous social evil—the 
cause, the result, and the attendant circumstance of much of 
the feeblemindedness. Inasmuch as promiscuity of sexual rela- 
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tions results in mind-destroying diseases, it is a cause; but the 
fact that the offenders in this line are in a majority of cases 
mentally irresponsible would indicate that it was more a result. 
In any case, feeblemindedness and illegitimacy are closely allied 
and constitute a serious menace to human welfare. Akin to this 
we have the factor of the immorality of the parents. 

Miscarriages, Still Births and Premature Deliveries ——The 
noting of these facts in a feebleminded history is essential, inas- 
much as continued irregularities of this nature may be indicative 
of parental syphilis. 

Syphilis—In the popular opinion syphilis and paresis are re- 
sponsible for a goodly percentage of feeblemindedness. Not only 
the frequency with which we find a syphilitic history in connec- 
tion with a feebleminded case, but also the fact that dread results 
seem but the natural result of such a disease, account for the 
popular opinion on its force as an etiological factor. 

Tuberculosits.—This is the last factor which we consider. Ac- 
cording to Goddard, tuberculosis has no direct effect as the cause 
of feeblemindedness. Whether or not it may be indirectly a 
cause cannot be stated. Tredgold thinks that it sometimes may. 

In making the diagnosis of feebleminded, various tests were 
relied upon: general information, ability to profit by educational 
opportunity, performance tests, and mental tests. In the cases 
numbered 411 or below, the Huey Revision of the Binet-Simon 
tests was used; the Yerkes-Bridges scale, in those marked 412 or 
above. Between the group of normal and feebleminded the 
clinic has the record of a goodly number of borderline or retarded 
cases. Many examiners would have been inclined to put some of 
these borderline cases in the feebleminded group; very few would 
dispute the diagnosis of feebleminded in the cases made use of in 
this study. The borderline group were not used at all, for it was 
thought desirable to make a comparison between those giving de- 
finitely normal responses and those definitely subnormal or feeble- 
minded. 


1 Journal of Mental Science, 1913, XLIX, 314. 
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CHAPTER II 
HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 


Careful observation of the works of the past fifty years on 
the etiology of feeblemindedness shows to what extent and in 
what lights the subject has been handled. In 1853 Moreau 
de Tours contributed to the study an article entitled, “Mémoire 
sur les Causes Pré-disposantes Héréditaires de I’Idiotie et de 
l’Imbécilité.” In this he gave the results of 132 cases which 
he had observed. He thought that 25 of these were due to what 
he termed “la folie,” 21 to convulsions, 12 to alcoholism, 10 to 
hysteria, 10 to idiocy, 9 to tuberculosis, 7 to epilepsy, 6 to stra- 
bismus, 5 to shock of pregnant mother; paralysis and scrofula 
were each responsible for 4. The remaining factors, including 
apoplexy, brain fever, eccentricity, asthma, and goitre, are cred- 
ited with but 1 to 3 cases each and appear to have no special 
etiological importance. 

J. B. Richards, in his “Causes and Treatment of Idiocy” 
(1856), presents the following causes in order of importance: 
Abuse of procreative power, intemperance, intermarriage of 
blood relations, the low physical conditions and lessened vitality 
of the father at time of copulation, innutritious diet, fright of 
pregnant mother. He emphasizes the transgression of the moral 
law, and concludes with the general statement, “Like begets like.” 

Abbott’s “Handbook of Idiotcy,” published in London in 
1857, gives a very general vague treatise on congenital and acci- 
dental causes, with no observations on any specific cause. 

In “Idiocy: Its Why and Wherefore” (1858) Dr. Howe re- 
ports: “The prevalent existence of idiocy in society is evidence 
that a very large class of persons ignore the conditions upon 
which alone health and reason are given to man.” 

In the Edinburgh Medical Journal, 1862, we have “The Con- 
nexion Between Twin Births and Idiocy.” This is simply a 
recital of cases showing the association of plural births and mal- 
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formation, physical and mental. Following this we have an 
article on “Difficult Parturition as a Cause of Idiocy.” Pressure 
on the head in maternal passages, pressure caused by reverse 
presentation and urging by forceps are the three assigned factors. 

In his article “On Idiocy and its Relation to Tuberculosis” 
J. H. Devon gives us some interesting statistics. At Earls- 
wood Asylum 39.8 per cent. of the whole mortality was due to 
phthisis, and the majority of the victims were from 15 to 20 
years of age. From post-mortem examinations it was found 
that 62 per cent. were subject to tubercular deposit. In a large 
number of cases the progenitors had manifested a tubercular con- 
dition, and in some cases the tuberculosis of the parents had been 
the prime cause of the idiocy of the offspring. In 31 per cent. of 
the cases of idiocy under his care, tuberculosis definitely existed 
in the family of the progenitors. 

“Idiocy as the Effect of Social Evils and as the Creative 
Cause of Physiological Education,” by E. Seguin, strikes a new 
phase of the question. This is an association, not of idiocy and 
poverty, but rather idiocy and fashion. With vigor he denounces 
the evils of society and the injurious customs of the woman of 
fashion. To him tight-lacing and the nervous tension of city 
life are the causes of feeblemindedness and all fashion’s norm 
seems to tend to none or imperfect offspring. 

In 1885 Bourneville and Seglas joined in a study of three fam- 
ilies, the histories of which were to show the role of heredity in 
the etiology of idiocy. The first family consisted of three idiot 
brothers, with a feebleminded mother. The second is the result 
of a consanguineous marriage. The parents are eccentric and 
the siblings, seven in number, all idiots. In the third family the 
father is feebleminded, epileptic, and alcoholic; the paternal 
grandmother, alcoholic; the paternal grand-aunt, imbecile; the 
father’s cousin died of convulsions; the mother is feebleminded ; 
the maternal grandmother, alcoholic; and of the five children, 


one is epileptic, one feebleminded, two idiot epileptics, and one 
born dead. 
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In “The Influence of Hereditary Predisposition in the Produc- 
tion of Imbecility,” by Beach, we have another series of statistics 
on this phase of the question. Of 836 cases, 637, or 76 per cent., 
show a history of hereditary predisposition. The following are 
given as the chief causes of imbecility: intemperance, insanity, 
imbecility, epilepsy, phthisis, chronic neuralgia, paralysis, brain 
disease, excitability, extreme nervousness, cancer, deafmutism, 
suicide, masturbation of father, and prostitute mother. Beach, 
in another article, “Causes of Idiocy and Imbecility Due to In- 
herited Syphilis,” presents some observations on another factor. 
His conclusion, however, is: “Syphilis is not a common exciting 
cause of imbecility, but, according to Heufner, hereditary pre- 
disposition to nervous diseases appears to exert an influence in 
determining the syphilitic person toward the nervous system. .. .” 

George H. Savage deals with the same factor. In the cases 
which he presents, associating syphilis and feeblemindedness, he 
considers syphilis as an explanation rather than as a cause. 

Shuttleworth, too, has contributed to this subject. From his 
statistics he draws the following conclusion: “So far as my own 
limited experience of the matter extends, the relation of inherited 
syphilis to idiocy and imbecility would appear to be rather that 
of progressive pathological change than of original formative 
defect.’ 

A little later, in 1888, we have a contribution by Beach to the 
American Journal of Insanity, entitled “Some Uncommon 
Causes of Imbecility.” Among these uncommon causes we have 
syphilis, consanguinity, and chronic neuralgia. In his views con- 
cerning the infrequency of consanguinity as a causative factor 
he quotes statistics of Doctors Langdon Down, Shuttleworth, 
and Ireland to uphold his opinion. The three general conclusions 
which Doctor Beach comes to in his paper are: 1. In the produc- 
tion of imbecility generally two or more causes act together; 2. 
The sins of the father are visited on the children; 3. To lessen 
imbecility, improve the physical, moral, and intellectual con- 
ditions of the parents and future parents. 

Piper, in his “Zur Aetiologie der Idiotie,” contributes nothing 
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new to the subject. His paper is but a general study with ob- 
served cases and the causative factors they represent. 

Barr, in treating the influence of heredity on idiocy, in 1895, 
collected the opinions of several authorities. Ireland says: “Of 
all known diseases, perhaps idiocy is most frequently propagated 
by heredity.”” Moreau of Tours affirmed that heredity was found 
in nine-tenths of his cases, but gave no statistics. George 
Wallington Gratham considered heredity the chief agent in pro- 
duction of idiocy. His statistics show but 18 per cent., but he 
is convinced that the taint exists in a far greater proportion. 
Shuttleworth says: “My opinion is that heredity plays a very 
important part in the production of idiocy, though we cannot 
prove the frequency by statistics or completely, as the fact is 
impressed on one’s mind by intercourse year after year with the 
relatives of acknowledged idiots and imbeciles.” Fletcher Beach 
made studies at Darenth, and found heredity in 70 per cent. of 
these cases. Doctor Isaac N. Kerlin (1880) presented a paper, 
“Causation of Idiocy Based Upon the Analysis of 100 Idiots and 
Imbeciles.’”’ Twenty-eight per cent. were caused by inheritance 
and 57 per cent. by various nervous diseases. In Doctor Barr’s 
own experience, of 1,044 idiot families, 397, or 38 per cent., hada 
history of insantiy or imbecility and 225, or 2114 per cent. were 
afflicted with various neuroses. 

John B. Chapin, in dealing with the same subject, comes to 
the following conclusions: “1. Physical characteristics—those 
distinguishing the human species—are transmissible as an in- 
heritance. 2. Knowledge, genius and culture are not an inherit- 
ance, but depend rather on influence, education, and environ- 
ment; mental receptivity is transmissible; psychical qualities are 
not necessarily an inheritance requiring favorable surroundings 
and circumstances for growth and development. 3. Insanity as 
a disease is not transmissible by inheritance, but may be acquired 
or evolved from a neurotic heredity as a basis. 4. A neurotic 
predisposition is transmissible by inheritance, but there is no 
absolute rule that it will be transmitted in any given case. 5. 
Inheriting of neurotic temperaments is most conducive to the 
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creation of a neurotic heredity. 6. Idiocy and imbecility may be 
a defect having an origin in consanguineous marriage, pre-natal 
conditions, accidents, arrested development, infantile meningitis, 
tuberculosis, lack of potency on the part of one of the parents 
from an unexplainable cause.”’ 

Bicknell’s statistics show 248 families, 887 individuals, 395 
males, and 222, or 56.2 per cent., feebleminded, and 492 females, 
340, or 69 per cent., feebleminded. His study likewise shows the 
prevalence of illegitimacy. 

Dewey is very clear in his view on the factor under discussion. 
He remarks: “I do not say that in all cases where insanity, ner- 
vous disease, epilepsy, suicide, etc., appear in the same family 
they are necessarily inherited or communicated, but when the 
facts, clearly established . . . show that more than 50 per cent. 
of the patients have near relatives insane we must recognize this 
factor, and in considering the workings of mental contagion we 
must recognize the factor of a predisposition existing.” 

Baily divides “The Etiology of Arrested Mental Development” 
into three headings: I, Pre-natal; IJ, At Birth; and III, Post-' 
Natal. Under the first we have degenerate parents, idiotic par- 
ents, tubercular parents, alcoholic parents, syphilitic parents, and 
violent emotions and traumatism of pregnant mother. Under 
the second we have the unskilful use of forceps. Under the last, 
post-natal, we have traumatic, toxic, and nutritional diseases of 
the brain. 

' As our references grow more recent the articles assume a more 
specific and less general character. 

In 1901 Garnier and Wahl published a “Contribution a l’étude 
médico-légale des imbéciles prostitutes et vagabondes.” These 
cases are cited to show imbecility as a cause rather than a result 
of prostitution, although by other authorities it is considered as 
both. 

Bezzola, in the same year, presents a statistical investigation 
into the rdle of alcohol in the origin of innate imbecility, together 
with his very definite opinion that alcohol injures the human 
germs of procreation. | 
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Wagner and Jaurez have likewise contributed a general article 
“On the Poisonous Action of Alcohol in Some Nervous and 
Mental Diseases’ (1901). 

In an article written by Lucien G. Rabinovitch for the Journal 
of Mental Pathology, 1901, we again have the usual list of 
causes: hereditary degeneracy, psychoses and psycho-neuroses of 
the parents, acute infectious and contagious diseases of the 
mother during pregnancy, syphilis, auto-infection, myxoedema, 
acute infectious diseases during childhood, and alcoholism of the 
parents. The last-named, alcoholism, is considered the major 
cause, and this opinion is substantiated by a presentation of the 
cases in Doctor Magnan’s wards in St. Anne’s Asylum, Paris. 

In the next year, 1902, we find a study in heredity, by Krauss. 
His conclusions on the subject are: “Out of propagated weakness 
there cannot come strength; out of defects there cannot come 
perfection. To me heredity is nothing more than a mirror re- 
flecting from one generation to another the grace, beauty, and 
strength, or else the coarse, ugly, defective features of the one 
standing before it.’”* 

Jones, in the same year, increased the volume if not the im- 
portance of the already abundant literature on the subject of 
“Mental Dissociation the Result of Alcohol.” The title implies 
his attitude toward the matter. 

In 1904 Kuhlmann published “Experimental Studies in Mental 
Deficiency.’’ This presented three imbecile cases and six feeble- 
minded cases and the results of their mental examinations. 

“Causation of Mental Defect in Children,” by Potts (British 
Medical Journal, for 1905), contributes the following: Phthisis 
has a contributing influence in 30 per cent. of cases. Also, in 31 
per cent. was found an alcoholic inheritance. Traumatism is a 
contributing but rarely a direct cause. Generally it is bound with 
a history of phthisis or alcoholism. Illegitimacy is undoubtedly 
a cause of mental weakness, except in the most depraved of in- 
stances. Attempted abortion is another cause. The age of 
parents doubtless makes a difference, but is not sufficient explan- 


1Am. Journ. of Insan. 1902, LVIII, 607. 
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ation in itself. Consanguinity accounts for but few cases; it 
merely emphasizes the modern view that if there is an unfavor- 
able strain such a marriage accentuates it. Nervous diseases 
other than the insanity group, syphilis, cardiac disease, and can- 
cer—these, except perhaps cancer, are but occasional causes, and 
as a rule are linked with other factors. Too early education, 
especially unaccompanied by manual training, and malnutrition 
may also act as causes. 

In 1906 Jones published another article on Alcoholism as a 
factor: “Mental Degradation, the Result of Alcohol.” His 
statistics can be arranged in the following table: 

MEN. WoMEN. 


Asylums -+ 22.790 9.4% due to alcoholism 
Private Patients .. 16.7% on: * << 


Pauper oO ke See OCR” © is 

Dinckelacker, in a study, “Uber Kriminelle Frauen,” in 1911, 
found 13 out of 22 criminal women examined by him feeble- 
minded. 

A year later, in a similar study, Sullivan found that of 25 pros- 
titutes, 9 had a mentality of 12; 8, of 10; and 8 only, of 15. 
In a second study, “Criminelles Récidivistes,” 11 of 24 cases had 
a mentality of from 10 to 12 years, and 6 had a mentality of 
from 12 to 15 years. The author concludes: “It is necessary to 
look for a pathological element in order to explain the anti-social 
activity of these delinquents.’ 

Goddard and Hill gave in 1912 the results of the Binet tests 
on 56 delinquent girls: 


Bika Veep <stwekereass 8 years 
SS inn cees uCiwens ot” 
1 igs sini io." 
EA cute vie 6en capi’ ap 
BE i antiebinces Uitee ic aaa we 
34 tvvckine cane meruael a: 


The histories of these individuals and their families are his- 
tories of drunkenness and excessive immorality, accompanied by 
exceedingly low-grade mentality. 


1 Année psychol., 1912, XVIII, 341. 
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Sichel (Der Geisteszustand der Prostituten, 1913) found 
feebleminded 31.6 per cent. of the prostitutes who visited the 
dermatological clinic at Frankfurt-a.-M. He gives the follow- 


ing comparative table of his results and those of two other 
universities : 


Investigator : 
BoNHOFFER MULLER  SICKEL 

No. of Cases Studied......... 190 NotGiven 152 
Imbecility, Idiocy............. 31.1% 30.0% 31.6% 
Hysteria Epilepsy, Pathological 

Instability, Psychopathy... 13.2 38. 23.7 
Hysteria and Imbecility ....... — — 10.5 
POI 5a. 0. St Eline 21.0 12.0 2.0 
er ae 1.0 -- —— 
RII 5 ova 0's os coe pe RAS Oe 1.0 _ — 
EERE ee EE —- — 0.6 
EPIL oo ss bieb eves ties — — 3-3 
No pathological symptoms ..... 32.0 20.0 28.3 


In 1913 Addams wrote an article on the “Relation of Feeble- 
mindedness to Delinquency.” His opinion is that, while the de- 
fective child is not naturally bad, he is apt to become bad because 
too much is expected of him. The greatest problem is that of 
the feebleminded girl of child-bearing age, for she is the object 
of pursuit by licentious men, whereas a feebleminded man is not 
at all attractive to any normal woman. 

Martin’s “Etudes sur l’Enfance Coupable,” 1913, is a study 
of the child prisoners of St. Paul Prison, Lyons. It gives the 
number of commitments for each year from 1901-1912, the ages 
of the delinquents, the forms of their delinquency, and the type 
of families from which they come. The factor of bad environ- 
ment assumes prime importance. 


Otis’ results of “The Binet Tests applied to Delinquent Girls,” 
1913, are: 


Rereve oi ESS, 77 45% 
MORONS wd ck ee sieiw ect. 52 30% 
Presumably Normal ......... 43 25% 
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In 1914 was published a very interesting “Comparative Study 
of the Intelligence of Delinquent Girls,” by Bronner. The com- 
parison was between a group of delinquents and three other 
groups—I. Freshmen and sophomore students at Teachers’ Col- 
lege and Barnard College; 2, Members of girls’ evening clubs, 
settlement classes, and Y. W. C. A. centers in the districts from 
which the delinquents came; and, 3. Those engaged in domestic 
service. The problem is to determine the intellectual status of a 
group of delinquent girls as compared with the intellectual status 
of several other groups representing varying degrees of education 
and engaged in occupations requiring varying degrees of intelli- 
gence and ability. The results are: 


Delinquents much poorer in ability than Group I 
‘é ‘é ‘é ‘é é 6e ‘é II 
on a par in general intelligence with Group III. 


Therefore, mental deficiency is not the sole and absolute deter- 
mining cause of delinquency. 

Sturrock, in “The Mentally Defective Criminal’ (Journal of 
Mental Science, 1913), upholds segregation for the prevention 
of the acquisition of criminal habits by the imbecile and higher 
grade defective. He considers the vicious tendencies of the 
defective criminal as much environmental as inherent. 

Anderson, in a similar study, finds 30 per cent. of 100 crim- 
inals “feebleminded, mentally defective individuals.’ 

Pyle, using his own group tests, found that 874 per cent. of 
240 delinquent girls measured “no better than the average 
13-year-old children.” 

“Psychological Tests as Applied to Criminal Women” is an 
interesting study of the same phase of the question. The author, 
Weidensall, finds that of 200 of these women, only 57 per cent. 
could pass the 12-year-old tests of Goddard’s 1908 Binet Series. 
The average mental age was 10.07. However, as the average 
mental age of normal school girls was but 11.49, and that of the 
University of Chicago and Vassar girls 10.75, it is obvious that 
the tests are inefficient. The motor co-ordination tests and asso- 


6é 


1 Boston. Med. and Surg. J., 1914, LXXI, 343. 
2 Psychol. Clinic, 1914, viii, 145. 
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ciation of ideas were better. Delayed reaction time, narrowness 
of memory span, failure to sort cards and learn to draw stars 
in the mirror, etc., as well as college women, may perhaps be true 
of the normal working girl. Until the latter are tested we can- 
not say that these girls are subnormal. 

Now we come to a more novel association, ‘““Tuberculosis in 
Relation to Feeblemindedness,” written by Bryce for the New 
York Medical Journal, 1916. In this article he gives not only 
his own views but also those of Tredgold and Goddard. Tred-— 
gold considers ancestral tuberculosis rarely the direct and sole 
cause of amentia, but, like alcoholism, an important indirect and 
contributory cause. In cases of amentia he found a tendency 
to tuberculosis lesions in families of 34%. Moreover, he ob- 
serves that the death rate from tuberculosis is nearly four times 
as great among aments as among normals. Goddard bases his 
conclusions on 327 cases whose family histories he studied : 


Certain heredity—164, or 54% (many relatives feebleminded) 
Probable heredity—34, or 11.3% (some relatives feebleminded ) 
Neuropathic ancestry—37, or 12% (family histories showed 

various brain affections, from apoplexy to blindness) 
Accidental cases—57, or 19% 


Unaccounted—8, or 2.6% 


While tuberculosis was present in 324 cases, in but 2.8% of these 
was the germ sufficiently evident to justify noting it on the chart. 
Goddard accounts for this prevalence by the contagious nature 
of the disease and the low social order of the people. From this 
fact he concludes that feebleminded stock is primitive and pos- 
sessed of animal strength, and hence to some extent immune from 
disease. Bryce observes that the disease is a disease of house 
life and not of the pioneer shack, and that the stress of urban 
life and artificial methods are common causes of both tuberculosis 
and feeblemindedness. 

Dr. Knopf’s article, “Is There Any Relation Between Tuber- 
culosis, Mental Disease, and Mental Deficiency?’ considers the 
same association. From the opinions of many authorities, he 


1 Med. Rec. N. Y., 1917, XCI, 1. 
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concludes that tuberculosis as a cause is without foundation, but 
it may, however, be a result. 

“‘Psychoneuroses, Psychoses, and Mental Deficiency in Two 
Thousand Cases, Considered Especially From the Standpoint of 
Etiological Incidents and Sex” (1917), an article written by 
Gordon for the American Journal of Insanity, considers the 
etiological factors as provocative causes of a physical character 
—alcohol, excessive indulgence in cigarettes, and masturbation. 

Stevens, in his “Causes of Feeblemindedness” (1917), remarks 
that amentia is the outcome of environmental conditions which 
act either upon the individual after conception or upon the germ 
cells of the parents, and these factors are pathological agents. 
The most important contributing causes of feeblemindedness are 
social diseases. From a study of 100 cases, 82, on autopsy, show 
gross pathological changes entirely adequate to cause feeble- 
mindedness. Parental syphilis is given as a factor of importance. 
In conclusion, Stevens declares that the concept of inheritance 
must not be invoked until the report of the autopsy has been 
absolutely negative for pathological changes. How different is 
this view from that of Goddard, who, in his study of the Vine- 
land cases, laid chief emphasis on the factor of heredity. 

In Glueck’s study of admissions to Sing Sing we find an 
enumeration of the hereditary factors of the defective group of 
criminals. These were alcoholism of parents, and tuberculosis, 
insanity, epilepsy, and deafness of relatives; but no comparison 
was made between the hereditary factors in the feebleminded 
and intellectually normal criminals. 

One of the most extensive studies of feeblemindedness from 
the hereditary point of view is Goddard’s work, “Feebleminded- 
ness: Its Causes and Consequences.”* Goddard here brings for- 
ward evidence which seems to show that feeblemindedness is a 
Mendelian recessive. This is done by classifying children in 
groups according as one or both parents were normal or feeble- 


1Herbert Henry Goddard. Feeblemindedness: Its Causes and Conse- 
quences. New York, 1914. pp. xii + 590. 
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minded and their grandparents also were normal or feeble- 
minded. Thus were formed the various possible modalities of 
Mendelian inheritance. Theoretically each modality should have 
in it a certain percentage of the cases investigated. Thus it was 
possible to compare the number of children which should be in 
a certain group, if the inheritance were based on Mendel’s law, 
with the number actually found. The correspondence between 
observed and calculated values was so close that Goddard felt 
that feeblemindedness was mainly due to heredity and that little 
was left to be accounted for by other etiological factors. The 
conclusion would have been better established had Goddard relied 
upon objective tests in making his diagnosis. Unfortunately, 
however, they were made by the general impression of social 
workers trained in his way of thinking, and then he himself 
revised their conclusions.* In this way it is possible that all un- 
consciously facts were made to conform with theory, and the 
closeness of agreement between “observation” and theory simply 
shows how subjective factors may mould data to fit preconceived 
notions when they are not checked up by objective tests. God- 
dard’s problem must be reinvestigated by actually testing every 
single member of a large number of families. When this is done 
we shall probably find a type of feeblemindedness which is due 
to Mendelian heredity and various other types, with divers etio- 
logical factors. 

An excellent summary of the etiology of feeblemindedness is 
given by A. F. Tredgold, in his work, Mental Deficiency.? 


1 Cf. op. cit., pp. 24 ff. 
21st Ed., London, 1908; pp. xviii+ 391. 2nd Ed., London, 1914. 
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CHAPTER III 


CASE HISTORIES 


The following case histories present merely the salient points, 
and will give the reader some idea of the social level of the 
patients with whom we are dealing. That they are inadequate, 
even in their fuller form, we realize; but we do not believe that 
their incompleteness affects the feebleminded more than the 
normal, and therefore they will serve as the basis of a fair, 
though crude, comparison. 


A. Morons. 


Case 11. Lucy, age 12, shows a mental age of 7-4/5 and a 
ratio of 0.65. The fact that this child fails on tests which require 
motor skill makes the prognosis exceedingly poor. The etiology, 
too, is bad, her home being a disorderly house, her deserter father 
an alcoholic, and her mother immoral. She is one of ten child- 
ren, all upholding a record of delinquency. One illegitimate 
sister, 26, has two illegitimate children; another, 17, has one ille- 
gitimate baby and is pregnant; and still another, 14, has an ille- 
gitimate baby nine months old. One brother, 23, is at Occaquan. 

Case 18. Mary, 15, with a mental age of 8-3/5, ratio 0.57, 
comes from a feebleminded mother and an alcoholic father. She 
herself is incorrigible and has sexual tendencies. 

Case 24. The parents of this child are said to have had 21 
children. This statement is unauthoritative, but undoubtedly 
somewhere near the truth. She was brought to the Clinic for 
housebreaking and petty larceny. She has no available history. 
While 14 years and 8 months old, she measures but 7-3/5, giving 
a ratio of 0.51. 

Case 35 is diagnosed as feebleminded, immoral, syphilitic. The 
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child is 14, with a mental age of 9 and a ratio of 0.64. Both 
parents are alcoholic and immoral, and home conditions are filthy. 
When the case was first found, Ruth’s mother, father, father’s 
uncle, two girls and baby were sleeping in a double bed. Ruth 
is legitimate, but there are three illegitimate children in the family 
whose fathers are unknown. The youngest of these was found 
in such a filthy, neglected condition that gangrene had set in in 
the child’s head. At present, Ruth’s father is living in Virginia 
with a woman. 

Case 37. Lucy, age 15, shows a mental age and a ratio of 
0.60. She is the illegitimate child of a seventeen-year-old, weak- 
minded mother. The mother herself is illegitimate and her 
mother was insane. History on the father’s side is unavailable, 
as it is doubtful just who the father is. 

Case 48. Bessie, 15, is diagnosed as feebleminded and im- 
moral. She shows a mental age of 10-3/5 and a ratio of 0.70. 
Her father was shot in the knee and died from amputation sev- 
eral months before her birth. Immediately after her birth her 
mother went to work in a paper mill, leaving Bessie with her 
grandmother, a professional beggar, who kept her drugged and 
used her for begging purposes. 

Case 50. Lillian, age 5, presents a complete negative record 
in all five-year-old tests, one negative among four, and two 
among three-year-old tests, giving a ratio of 0.68. The mother 
of the child is young and very strong in appearance, but the 
father is 63 and decrepit. The child herself was left alone in 
the streets uncared for until picked up by a policeman for smok- 
ing and for indecent exposure of her person. She was in constant 
danger from the newsboys and street urchins, who continually 
ran after her. Her uncle, committed to this same institution to 
which all these cases belong, has since been sent to the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane. Another uncle is likewise a ward. 
Lillian’s mother is an immoral woman, an habitué of low dives. 

Case 85 is an illegitimate child with bad home conditions. His 
mother died with tuberculosis and his father is dying with 
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it. He is at present unable to work. The child is one of six, 
aged 13, mental age 9-3/5, and ratio 0.73. 

Case 86. Stanford, 12, presents a mental age of 8.3 and a 
ratio of 0.69. He was a seven-months’ baby, born with open 
sutures and a soft head. He is a chronic runaway, and his chief 
forms of delinquency are incorrigibility and stealing. 

Case 105. Helen, aged 17, has a mental age of 10-3/5 and a 
ratio of 0.62. Her home conditions are immoral, the father liv- 
ing with a woman not his wife, and the patient herself has served 
time for sexual delinquency. 

Case 108. James is 13, with a mental age of 9-1/5 and a ratio 
0.70. Both mother and father drink heavily, and the eldest 
daughter and the mother are epileptics and immoral. The home 
conditions are bad, the house being a house of prostitution for 
soldiers, white and colored. From this epileptic, alcoholic and 
immoral family we can hardly expect a higher ratio than 0.70. 

Case 117 was taken by the court because destitute of a suitable 
home. His father and mother both drank heavily and keep a 
filthy home. He is ten years old, measuring only 6-4/5 by the 
Binet-Simon tests, and giving a mental ratio of but 0.68. 

Case 119 is a feebleminded girl of 15 who comes from an 
alcoholic father and a feebleminded mother. She has four sib- 
lings, among whom is an immoral sister who murdered her ille- 
gitimate child. The home conditions are filthy. All these factors 
account for the mental age of 8-1/5 and the ratio of 0.55. 

Case 124. Nothing is known of this case except that he is a 
foundling, undoubtedly illegitimate, and with sexual habits. He 
is 9, with a mental age of 7-1/5 and a ratio of 0.77. 

Case I7I is a 13-year-old boy with a mental age of 8-4/5 and 
a ratio of 0.67. The only pertinent fact in his history is that 
he was hit with a brick and knocked senseless by a woman about 
a year ago, suffering undoubtedly a traumatism of the head. 
Until this time, his mother declares that he did well in school. 

Case 178. The only important available facts in this etiology 
are that the father is alcoholic and immoral. The child is 13 
measuring 9 by the Binet-Simon test, and giving a ratio of 0.60. 
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Case 201 is an illegitimate child with one illegitimate sibling. . 
Her father is in the workhouse, and her mother is the illegitimate 
child of an immoral, alcoholic woman. There are two illegitimate 
maternal aunts, both in the reform school. The child is 10 years 
old, mentally 6, with a ratio of 0.60. 

Case 204. This child is 12 years old and measures but 6-1/5 
by the Binet-Simon tests, ratio 0.50. She comes from an alco- 
holic mother and a tubercular and immoral father. At one time, 
while living with her grandparents, she was criminally abused and 
infected by her grandfather, suffering serious injury requiring 
an operation. 

Case 213 is 14 years and 8 months of age. His mental age is 
7-2/5 and ratio 0.52. He has been neglected, received no school- 
ing, and comes from an alcoholic father. He has a tendency to 
steal. 

Case 214. Hattie, age 12, presents a mental age of 7-3/5 and 
a ratio of 0.63. She is illegitimate and has an immoral and alco- 
holic mother. 

Case 215. John, 11, has a mental age of 7-4/5 and a ratio 
of 0.69. The father is alcoholic. 

Case 222. George, age 9, presents a mental age of 5 and a 
ratio of 0.55. He is one of nine children and comes from an 
alcoholic mother, who abuses and beats him. 

Case 224 presents a meagre and unimportant history. He is 
13, mental age 9, and ratio of 0.69; charged with larceny, in- 
corrigibility, and truancy. 

Case 226 is a girl of 17, presenting a mental age of 10-1/4 and 
a ratio of 0.59. She is feebleminded, with sexual tendencies, and 
has a bad family history. She is illegitimate, and her mother is 
an immoral cocaine fiend and drunkard, who has a sister of the 
same character. 

Case 229 is 15-3/4, mentally 7-4/5, with a ratio of 0.48. His 
home conditions are bad, his mother a depraved drunkard who 
goes from one alley to another; his brothers are in the reform 
school, and he shows signs of neglect, gross and long-continued. 

Case 244 is an illegitimate and has one illegitimate sibling. 
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He comes from an immoral, alcoholic, and feebleminded mother 
and an unknown father. The child is 7 years old, mentally 
4-2/5, giving a ratio of 0.63. The maternal grandmother is also 
alcoholic. 

Case 246 is the illegitimate child of an alcoholic and immoral 
woman. He has lived on the streets earning pennies by amusing 
the men on Pennsylvania Avenue, by his dancing. He is 8 years 
old, with a mental age of 5-3/5 and a ratio of 0.70. © 

Case 254 is a child of 11 with a mentality of 7-2/5, giving a 
ratio of 0.67. She is exceedingly stubborn and knows very little. 
She has never even heard of Christmas. Her stepmother is 
abusive and declares that the child is immoral. 

Case 266, 11 years old, shows a mentality of 7 years and a 
ratio of 0.60. Both his parents have a very’ low mentality, and 
the mother is immoral. 

Case 274. Catherine, age 12, comes from an alcoholic father 
and a mother who died of cancer. She and her six siblings were 
left filthy and uncared for to run wild on the streets. Her mental 
age is 8-4/5 and her ratio 0.72. 

Case 278 is an illegitimate child with sexual habits, coming 
from an alcoholic grandmother and an alcoholic and immoral 
mother. He is 15 and presents a mental age of 7-4/5, with a 
consequent ratio of 0.52. 

Case 284 John, aged 16, has a mental age of 7-1/5 and a 
ratio of 0.45. As his mother is an immoral woman and keeps a 
disorderly house, home conditions are, anything but ideal. A 
tubercular grandfather, an insane cousin, and two miscarried 
siblings are the remaining factors in this child’s etiology. — 

Case 287 is an illegitimate child who was maltreated by her 
grandmother and finally left destitute. Her history is practically 
unknown. Though 12 in reality, she is but 8-3/5 mentally, hav- 
ing a ratio of 0.72. 

Case 305 is the immoral wife of an immoral, abusive, alcoholic 
man. Her real age is 28, her mental age 9-4/5, and her ratio 
0.61. 

Case 318 has a history of an alcoholic mother and father and 
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filthy home conditions, the entire family of five children and 
parents living in one room. The child is 15, but presents a mental 
age of 8-4/5 and a ratio of 0.58. (When a little girl she was 
badly burned on both legs and arms, and allowed to sit for three 
years with her feet hanging down. ) 


Case 332 is a girl of 18 with a mentality of 11 (ratio 0.59). 
Her father is a steady drinker; her mother died of tuberculosis; 
her brother is just out of the penitentiary; a half-brother is in 
the Alexandria Jail; one half-sister is exceedingly immoral and 
in the last stages of tuberculosis, and another half-sister is a 


feebleminded deaf-mute. The girl herself has a frightful temper, 


a bad case of tuberculosis, has been living for the past couple of 
years with three different men, and has made an attempt to end 
her life with carbolic acid. 

Case 337. Walter, aged 17-3/4, has a mental age of 11-2/5 
and a ratio of 0.86. His parents are separated; his mother is 
immoral, and he himself is charged with housebreaking and 
larceny. 

Case 349 is an orphan boy of 14 with a mental age of 8 and 
a ratio of 0.57. Nothing is known of his parents, and of his 
three siblings, one, a sister, is in the reform school. He himselt 
has a skin eruption suspiciously indicative of syphilis. 

Case 351 is illegitimate and has one illegitimate sibling. Her 


- mother is feebleminded, and her father’s history and whereabouts 


unknown. The child is 13; mental age 7-1/5; ratio 0.54. 

Case 355. Harold, 12, has a mental age of 9. He comes from 
a tubercular mother and an alcoholic father. His maternal grand- 
father was alcoholic and died of tuberculosis. His paternal 
grandfather was also alcoholic and went insane. His paternal 
grandmother died of tuberculosis. This etiology, together with 
an exceedingly difficult birth, causing severe lacerations of the 
head, account for his ratio of 0.74. 

Case 360. James is in reality 12 but mentally 6, presenting a 
ratio of 0.50. As he is illegitimate, nothing is known of his 
father. His home has been with his mother and maternal aunt, 
both exceedingly immoral women who fed and clothed him im- 
properly. 
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Case 371 also is illegitimate and has one illegitimate sibling. 
His home conditions are exceedingly bad. Aged 12, he presents 
a mental age of 7-3/5 and a ratio of 0.63. 

Case 397 is a low-grade moron, subject to fits. She is 19, but 
presents a mental age of 7-4/5 and a ratio of 0.40. Her mother 
is an immoral, dirty sort of woman, who has taken snuff since 
she was four years old. Her father is likewise a most illiterate, 


ignorant, immoral person. Of the siblings, one illegitimate half- 
sister has an illegitimate baby by her stepfather, and another 
sister is at the House of Mercy for immorality. The house is 
bare and filthy, and the children half naked and without food. 


Case 402. The records concerning this case describe the 
mother as “incompetent” and the father as “incapable of learn- 
ing,” which would signify some degree of feeblemindedness in 
both. There are seven children, two of whom are definitely 
feebleminded and two others appear mentally defective, although 
they have undergone no examination. The father is tubercular. 
This boy’s age is 11, mental age 7-1/5, and ratio 0.65. 

Case 407. Robert was taken into custody for drinking. He 
is 15, presenting a mental age of 9-4/5 and a ratio of 0.65. His 
mother is an epileptic, at present in the hospital for “mental 
trouble.”’ 

Case 410 is a girl of 17 who has an alcoholic and abusive hus- 
band and a fourteen-month-old baby. Beyond the fact that she 
is immoral we have no further history of her. Her mental age 
is 10-1/5 and her ratio 0.60. 

Case 413 is the child of two very immoral people. Since a 
baby she has been given beer. She is 15 years old, with a mental 
age of 8-2/5 and a ratio of 0.54. 

Case 417. William is one of eight siblings, all illegitimate. 
His mother is an immoral slattern, suffering from abortion, and 
his father is an epileptic drunkard. The home conditions are ex- 
ceedingly bad, all being in one filthy room, in which stray pieces 
of matting replace the doors and windows that used to be. 
Though 13, he measures but 8-3/5 mentally, giving a ratio of 
0.63. 


Case 437. Hilda, 16, presents a mental age of 8% and a co- 
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efficient of 0.60. She has an immoral mother and two ille- 
gitimate sisters, one immoral and with an illegitimate child. 

Case 445. Ethel, 14, mental age 8, coefficient 0.54, is a dan- 
gerous and anti-social moron. She beat a three-year-old child 
and injured her so severely that she had to be sent to the hospital 
for treatment. Ethel’s mother is an immoral cigarette fiend. 


B. IMBECILES. 


Case 12. Grace, 18, mentally 6-1/5, is an immoral imbecile, 
with a ratio of 0.34. Her mother died of paralysis and her 
father is alcoholic and considered by the general public to be 
insane. 

Case 103. George, age 12, is mentally 6-3/5, with a ratio of 
0.55. George’s mother is quite a police court character. She is — 
a hard drinker and the instigator and central figure of frequent 
neighborhood rows. She is a woman of exceedingly low men- 
tality and is guilty of immoral relations with her own sons. The 
father’s reputation is mild in comparison, but he, too, is alcoholic. 
Of the seven children, one is married to an alcoholic girl and all 
are of a low grade mentality. The home conditions are filthy 
and immoral. 

Case 150 John is illegitimate and has two illegitimate siblings. 
His mother is immoral and his father alcoholic. He himself is 
peculiar and has uncleanly habits. Though 12, he measures but 
6-4/5 by the Binet Tests, obtaining a ratio of 0.57. 

Case 248 is a boy of 17, mentally 6, with a ratio of 0.39. His 
home conditions are exceedingly bad and his mother a sexual 
delinquent. 

Case 294 is 12 years old, mental age 5, ratioo.41. The factors 
in this case are one stillbirth, one miscarriage, an insane uncle, 
a feebleminded immoral cousin, and a tubercular grandfather. 

Case 426 is a high-grade immoral imbecile of 16, who comes 
from an alcoholic father and a mother who died “from a cough.” 
She presents a mental age of 6 and a coefficient of 0.41. 

Case 436. Morris, 7, appears to have no mental age at all, and 
hence a coefficient of 0. He is an epileptic with a history of 
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one miscarried sibling, an insane maternal uncle, an alcoholic 
father, grandfather, and grandmother. 

Case 443 is a little boy of 3, with an epileptic and insane 
mother, an insane father, an alcoholic and sexually delinquent 


grandfather, and an insane great-aunt and uncle on the mother’s 
side. 


C. NORMALS. 


Case 30. James, aged 10, presents a bad etiology. Both par- 
ents are alcoholic, and the mother supposedly feebleminded. One 
sister is suspected of immorality. 

Case 41, a girl of 10, presents a completely negative record. 

Case 43, II years, is a sister of case 30 and presents the same 
history. It will be noted that this is the first instance of sex- 
delinquency among the normals, and here the delinquency is 
merely “suspected.” 

Case 44 comes from an immoral mother with two illegitimate 
children, and a very intemperate, syphilitic father, suffering from 
locomotor ataxia. The boy himself presents a good record, both 
mentally and morally. 

Case 81, who is 11 years of age, has an immoral mother— 
otherwise a good etiology. 

Case 83 has bad home conditions. She is 12 years old, and is 
one of eight children from an immoral mother and an alcoholic 
father. Two siblings have tuberculosis. 

Case 84. This boy of 14 comes from a very good family, on 
both his mother’s and his father’s side. He is surrounded by 
good home conditions and is well cared for by his parents, 
although his mother is slightly alcoholic. 

Case 87, a boy of 10, is the second instance of personal de- 
linquency. His Juvenile Court record presents charges of petty 
larceny, truancy, and incorrigibility. His home conditions are 
immoral. | 

Case 93. This five-year-old boy, though normal himself, has 
a feebleminded sister and a mother who went insane on the birth 
of her thirteenth child. The father is himself one of ten children. 
There is no moral delinquency in the family. 
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Cases 104, 106, 107 are sisters, children of feebleminded par- 
ents. They are 13, 9, and 12 respectively. Two of the girls 
are charged with larceny. 

Case 123 comes from a feebleminded and extremely immoral 
mother. She is one of six children, all illegitimate except her- 
self. She is three years old, and seems to be mentally normal at 
present. 

Case 135 is an illegitimate boy of 12, with two illegitimate 
siblings. However, the parents married shortly after the birth 
of the last child. The father is alcoholic. In this case the per- 
sonal delinquency of the patient takes the form of housebreaking 
and truancy. 

Case 170 is one of two normal children, ages 8 and 6. Their 
parents are normal, with no record of disease or delinquency. 

Case 179 is a child who, although having no history of per- 
sonal delinquency, comes from a very immoral mother. 

Case 227. John, age 8, is the son of a minister of good repute. 
The family history is good and the boy’s only form of delin- 
quency is running away. 

Case 232. Russel, 8, has a mother who is incapable of hold- 
ing the simplest jobs, which would signify some sort of mental 
deficiency. The father is a cruel man, and attacked his wife so 
viciously that hospital treatment was necessary. The court ver- 
dict was assault with intent to kill. 

Case 255 is five years old and presents a completely negative 
record as regards undesirable factors. 

Case 267, age 14, is another normal with a tendency to steal. 
There are three interesting factors in his history—the insanity 
of his paternal grandfather, the cancer of his maternal grand- 
father, and the stillbirth of one of his siblings. 

Case 272, age 11, is charged with larceny. Otherwise the his- 
tory is negative. 

Case 277, age 9, comes from an alcoholic and immoral mother, 
a delinquent father who spends most of his time at Occoquan, 
and a tubercular grandmother. 


Case 295. Stanley, age 8, is deaf, otherwise normal physically 
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and mentally. His etiology has no factors indicative of feeble- 
mindedness. 

Case 315 is an illegitimate child of 9 who is living with an 
aunt supposedly immoral. The boy himself is exceedingly good 
and unusually religious. 

Case 371. This patient is 8 and has an incipient case of 
tuberculosis. The mother died from the disease, and the father 
is alcoholic. 

Case 381 is a normal child of 5 who lacks training. One ille- 
gitimate sibling is the only positive factor in her history. 

Case 388 is a 14-year-old girl, with a mental age of 11 and 
a ratio of 0.75. She is backward, but still falls under the diag- 
nosis of normal. Her father deserted and her mother is alco- 
holic and immoral. The home conditions are bad—eighteen 
men, women and children occupy five squalid rooms. Lillian 
herself and her siblings have no record of delinquency. 

Case 393 is an 11-year-old boy. The mother deserted and the 
father joined the army, leaving the children unprovided for, but 
there is no record of disease or delinquency. 

Case 398 isa boy of 9. The mother died in confinement. The 
father is alcoholic and accused of criminal relations with his 
oldest daughter and his sister-in-law. The child has no record 
of delinquency. 


Case 400, 10 years old, is one of twins, with a tubercular 
mother. Other factors are negative. 

Case 418 is a normal boy of 10 with a poe family history. 
Here we find none of the etiological factors to be found in feeble- 
mindedness. 

Case 422 is a girl of 21 with a history of alcoholism and tuber- 
culosis. Her father was alcoholic and tubercular. Her paternal 
grandparents were both alcoholic. Her maternal grandmother 
was tubercular and her maternal grandfather was a steady 
drinker. 


Case 423, age 12, has a good home and a good family. The 
only charge against him is truancy. 

Case 456 is a boy of 13, with a mental age of 16, giving a 
coefficient of 1.23. His history is completely negative. 
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Case 532. Edward, age 6, is the son of a famous police-court 
character possessing the attractive name of “Red Rose Cora,” 
Cora is addicted to drugs, and is in the business of keeping a 
disorderly house. She has three children—Edward, Alfred, and 
Ruth—all possessing different fathers, and the little girl, Ruth, 
paralyzed from the hips down. 


CHAPTER IV 


EVALUATION OF THE DATA 


The data contained in the above cases is summarized in the 
following two tables. The figures at the top are the numbers 
of the cases as they are filed at the Providence Psychiatrical Dis- 
pensary. The traits noticed in these cases are given at the left. 
A column is devoted to each case in which a + mark indicates 
that the trait in the row where the + mark occurs was found 
in the case to which the column in question is devoted. At the 
right, two columns are given, one for the percentage of cases 
manifesting the trait in question, and the other for the-actual 
number of cases on which the percentage is based. The data 
are briefly summarized in Table III, which gives also the differ- 
ence in percentage of the normal and feebleminded cases end 
the value of Yule’s coefficient of association for the traits in our 
tables. . 

This is a very simple coefficient to calculate, though, as Karl 
Pearson has pointed out, it may differ much more from the true 
value of the coefficient of correlation than several other more 
complicated expressions.* The number of our cases is not large 
enough to warrant any very extensive calculation, and, as we 
shall see, only a few of the coefficients we have obtained can be 
looked upon as significant. 


ad — be 
The coefficient of association suggested by Yule is Q = 





ad + be 


1 Mathematical Contributions to the Theory of Evolution; VII. On the 
Correlation of Characters Not Quantitatively Measurable. Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society of London, Series A, Vol. 195, p. 17. 
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In our calculations 
g@ = the number of times feeblemindedness is associated with 
trait X. 


b == the number of times normality is associated with trait X. 
c = the number of times feeblemindedness is associated with a 


negative history of trait X. 
d = the number of times normality is associated with a nega- 
tive history of trait X. | 

The fundamental difficulty in using the formula is that our 
histories are incomplete and do not go to the bottom of things. 
Thus, if b or c should equal zero we apparently have perfect asso- 
ciation, the value of the expression equalling unity. But, as a 
matter of fact, this is due to the incompleteness of the records 
and the small number of cases. We should therefore rule out 
all values in our records where on one side or the other, that is 
in either the feebleminded or the normals, the percentage of cases 
falls below a certain minimum. We might arbitarily fix this 
limit for the present investigation at 10%. Coefficients based on 
values which on both sides fall below 10% of the cases investi- 
gated are probably entirely illusory. The investigation has simply 
not been pushed far enough for such traits to make the data 
available. 

There is one remarkable thing in the table. The parents of 
our normal children were found to be more frequently feeble- 
minded than the parents of our feebleminded children. Now we 
know aliunde that feebleminded children more often have feeble- 
minded parents than normal children, the data of the present in- 
vestigation notwithstanding. Our table gives for feebleminded- 
ness of the father a negative coefficient of — 44. We feel sure, 
from our general knowledge of feeblemindedness, that this is due 
to accidental error arising from the incomplete records we 
have used. These records are likely to be very incom- 
plete on such a matter. A parent must be of a very low grade 
mentality to be recorded as feebleminded in ordinary social 
records in a city where until recently no clinic existed for the 
mental examination of cases studied by social workers. Conse- 
quently many cases of feeblemindedness in parents went un- 
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TABLE III 

Alcoholism— Feebleminded. Normal. Difference. 

ip Ee csvcrs”' SR 0.0% 

ons sa bewk cosden 5 SES 17.1 

In mother ........ oseecu 8.6 

OE bn ccc ncbdeume csee 208 5.7 

Me SGD 0 ovichcuieone 10.3 28 
Cancer— 

MEE sony sec caaeeul in toes oe 

In relatives ........ ieee ae 28 
Delayed walking and talking. 1.7 0.0 
Delinquency— 

SS obs cnndgaba ceva ee 28 

Housebreaking .......... 3.4 28 

Ree rer 5.1 17.1 

oo oc ceccbuawuees 1.7 8.6 

vo SEC 1.7 28 

Sexual tendencies ....... 1.7 0 
Delinquent relatives ......... 258 14.3 
Diseased relatives ........... 3.4 oO 
Sees, US OF .....cccueens 5.1 28 
Epilepsy— 

6 snsa<encdewes ber aes ane 

NOES. cas. vccsecbas ' 68 oO 
Feeblemindedness— 

ee PT ee 3.4 8.6 

Bt SOE ss 600 sso enepan 10.3 17.1 

In either parent ......... 13.8 25.7 

De  ... hace 5.1 oO 

Se UUGE: 5c ccccedemecs 1.7 28 
Home conditions— 

| PCR pe 31.0 48.6 

UM: iis k'e oc suceceabeaan 34.4 34.4 

EOC OPEE Te 18.9 8.6 
Illegitimacy— 

ee Tee 27.5 8.6 

0 PFE C ree 18.9 14.3 
Immorality— 

Se RE +i. cc ccseweueun 12.0 28 

Se OSS , 50 0 écabdnde 29.3 20.0 
Insanity of relatives ......... 10.3 0 
Miipenrriages. ......00.csdcves 68 o 
Premature delivery .......... 1.7 oO 
SE ko ok cncscccntanmns 1.7 28 
Syphilis— 

PM, ob 6s cgnccahasen oo. ee ') 

Im relatives .....cccccees 1.7 28 
Traumatism of the head ..... 3.4 oO 
Tubercular relatives ....... 13.8 11.4 


Figures in heavy faced type are coefficients of association amounting to 
more than 0.50, and obtained where more than 10 per cent. of either the 
normal or the feeble-minded manifested the trait in question. 
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recorded. But what is true of feeblemindedness may be true, for — 


some reason or other, of the other traits investigated. We may 
therefore say that with the present data any coefficient of asso- 
ciation between — 0.50 and -++ 0.50 is likely to be unreliable. 

Let us, therefore, take as probably significant coefficients which 
are based on values that in either the feebleminded or the normal 
represented over ten per cent. of the cases, and which are above 
+ 0.50 or below — 0.50. 

We have then the following coefficients, which probably repre- 
sent some essential tendency of the following traits to be associ- 
ated with the feebleminded rather than the normals, or vice versa 
when they live in low social surroundings. 

Coefficient of Association. 


Alcoholism in relatives .......... + 0.59 
Sexual delinquency ............. + 0.77 
LAURIE os <b obs eave baa amen — 0.58 
Illegitimacy of patient .......... + 0.60 
Immorality of father ........... + 0.64 
Insanity of relatives ............ + 1.0 


In these coefficients there is only one that is negative. This 
is larceny and amounts to — 0.58. 

It would, therefore, appear that this form of delinquency is 
an association of normality rather than of feeblemindedness. 
Besides the cases in the present study, we have had quite a num- 
ber of children from better surroundings who have fallen into 
the habit of stealing. In these cases there is a goodly percentage 
of supernormal and normal individuals. Of 25 cases, 9, or 
36%, were diagnosed supernormal; 9, or 36% normal; 5, or 
20%, retarded, and but 2, or 8%, definitely feebleminded. The 
experience of this clinic may be very exceptional, but this is not 
probable. It seems more likely that stealing tends to be asso- 
ciated with normal mentality rather than with feeblemindedness 
in children, whereas the reverse is the case in sexual delinquency. 
There are no doubt a number of reasons to account for this. 
One reason is probably to be sought in the fact that the bright 
boy has a more complicated system of desires and is, therefore, 
more tempted to use his ingenuity in satisfying them. But what- 
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ever may be urged by way of explanation, the fact remains that 
stealing is more often associated with normality than with feeble- 
mindedness. 

The largest positive coefficient is that of sexual delinquency. 
This is + 0.77. Two of the remaining concomitants have to do 
with the sexual instinct: immorality of the father, + 0.64, and 
illegitimacy of the patient + 0.60. The fact that the feeble- 
minded are decidedly more prone to sexual delinquency than 
normals is probably not due to any greater intensity of the sexual 
drive, but to the lack of inhibitions. This lack of inhibitions is 
involved in the feebleminded mentality itself, which cannot appre- 
ciate the value of social sanctions and has but a dim insight into 
the vast vista of future ills. When, therefore, normals and sub- 
normals are exposed to the bombardment of sexual temptations, 
that is continually booming in a low environment, the subnormals 
are least likely to resist. 

The remaining significant factors are alcoholism and insanity 
of relatives. The high coefficient for insanity of relatives is un- 
doubtedly too high. It merely means that the feebleminded are 
more likely to come from a neuropathic stock. 

Tuberculosis has been regarded by some as an etiological 
factor in feeblemindedness. Our data would indicate that it is 
mainly an environmental factor. Feebleminded children have 
tubercular relatives, not because tuberculosis tends to make the 
offspring feebleminded, but because the environment in which 
feebleminded children live tends to make all who live therein 
tubercular. The relatives of normal children are almost as much 
affected as the relatives of feebleminded children. Our data are, 
however, too meagre to settle the matter. A more extensive in- 


‘vestigation might show that the low positive coefficient which 


we have found would remain positive even with a large number 
of cases, and thus show that an infectious disease which lowered 
the vitality of the parents, when accompanied by other factors, 
tends to produce feebleminded offspring. 

One sees the futility of pointing to incidence alone as evidence 
of etiology. One might have called attention to the fact that 
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13.8% of this group of feebleminded children had tubercular 
relatives. This would look as if tubercular families were likely 
to have feebleminded children. When, however, we find that 
11.4% of normal children from the same environment had tuber- 
cular relatives, the connection of a tubercular family with feeble- 
minded offspring does not appear to be of such an intimate and 
essential character. zt 
We may look at the matter from another point of view. Of 
37 undesirable concomitants, 26 affect the feebleminded and only 
11 the normal. Viewed as a mere chance event, it is more likely 
that these undesirable concomitants should accompany feeble- 
mindedness rather than normality. We cannot attribute this to 
the environment, because in both cases the environment was 
equally bad. In fact, as far as our records go, the home con- 
ditions of the normals were a little worse than those of the 


49 
feebleminded. Thus, with the feebleminded, , or 84.4%, of 


32 
the homes were bad, filthy, or immoral; wit the normal, —, or 


91.4%, were bad, filthy, or immoral. If we cannot attribute this 
surplus of undesirable concomitants to the environment, we must 
ascribe it to the feebleminded condition itself. Thus our method, 
if carried out on a more extensive scale, would enable us to 
throw some light on the very obscure problem of environmental 
influence. 
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